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Schovl-Houses on Wheels 
motorized school-room must 
soon become an adjunct of every 
school system from the kindergarten 
through to the university. The school 
bus ought to be employed every hour 


The 


of every pleasant day. During the 
summer of 1920 the buses for the 
crippled children of Cleveland were 
used constantly by the classes in 
geography and nature-study of the 
School of Education for their study 
trips into the environs of the city. 
Nature-study is the natural begin- 
ning in education. It represents a 
genuine interest of children, who will 
often see more that they will remem- 
ber and talk about in an hour’s trip 
of this kind than they will in a week 
of school. The child must see real 
things before he can form clear men- 
tal pictures of the things he reads 
about. Classes should be constantly 
taken to see every point of interest 
in the environment. The schoo! bus is 
quite as necessary to the college and 
university as tothe elementary school. 
There it makes it possible for the bot- 
any class to botanize and the geology 
class to geologize, and the class in 
sociology to study social conditions. 
Probably the greatest use, however, 
is during the summer vacation. The 
buses that are used to take country 
children to town during the school 
year should be State property and 
used to take city children into the 
country during the summer. In Ger- 





many and Denmark before the war 
many thousands of children were ta- 
ken to school camps during summer 
vacations. At a number of Belgian 
schools there is now a similar ar- 
rangement. For some years the chil- 
dren were taken from the Los An- 
geles playgrounds to their camp near 
San Bernardino, 75 miles away, by 
auto-trucks. Most of our larger 
cities are now starting camps. There 
is a circle of 21 of them around 
Cleveland. At Fort Collins, Colo., the 
Agricultural College takes its stu- 
dents in buses on many excursions 
during the summer term. The class 
in biology at Oberlin College crosses 
every summer to the Pacific Coast. 
Students use their own autos and 
sleep in sleeping bags. It does not 
cost much more than to study at 
home.—Review of Reviews, Aug. ’23. 


A Novel Experiment 

The University of Delaware has 
permitted eight students to go abroad 
for a year with a member of the 
faculty. They will study in French 
universities. The scheme provides 
what American students need, the 
chance to study modern languages 
and acquire an international outlook 
while maintaining their standing in a 
college in the United States. Our 
hope is that the idea will spread and 
become a general and accepted part 
of American educational technique.— 
The Nation. 
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Mounting the Ladder of Life 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping (Sept. '23) 
Stanwood Cobb 


EW who are in the process of What is education for? In the first 


being educated stop to think what 

it is all about. Even teachers 
and parents are often at a loss to 
describe just what it is they expect 
education to do for their children. 
Yet meanwhile the schools go on; 
and forever flows the stream of living 
human material from their portals, 
made over to the pattern of—what? 
Would it not be worth while, then, 
to face this great problem of educa- 
tion, and resolve into a few simpic 
topics the complexities of learning 
in our day? 

Education seems to gather under 
six different headings, which I shall 
endeavor to unfold as simply as pos- 
sible; for my purpose is to help the 
average person to get a more vivid, 
and a larger vision of the meaning 
and value of education. And if I 
succeed according to my desires, edu- 
cation will seem the most important, 
the most vital thing in life. And 
every teacher reading this article will 
rejoice that he is a teacher; ana 
every student reading it will be grate. 
ful for the privilege of attending 
school this autumn; and every parent 
reading it will thank God for living 
in this enlightened age. 
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place, it is to give us knowledge. Not 
every one realizes the stupendous 
importance of knowledge: that it is 
the thing that lifts us up from the 
level of the beast to the enjoyment 
of the twentieth-century civilization; 
that it is knowledge which has made 
possible all our comfort-bringing in- 
ventions, all our luxuries of living, 
all our marvelous, modern power of 
wresting from the soil nature’s re- 
sources. It is knowledge that keeps our 
houses warm in winter; it is knowl- 
edge that has made it possible for 
us to travel swiftly and comfortably 
over distances which cost our an- 
cestors days, weeks, and months of 
hardships; it is knowledge which has 
brought transportation to our doors 
in luxurious automobiles, and which 
has enabled us to conquer even the 
air on magic wings; it is knowledge 
which has made it possible for us to 
project our thoughts or our voices 
to a great distance in a second of 
time, and which now even carries 
music through the air. All these 
blessings were won for us by men 
who sought and found knowledge. 
Other blessings await the world, to 
be discovered by youths who are at 
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present diligently acquiring knowl- 
edge. Without knowledge there is 
no civilization possible, no arts of 
living. 

Knowledge benefits the world; it 
also benefits the individual, because 
it raises him to a higher standard 
of living, winning him more happi- 
ness in life, and more respect from 
his contemporaries, without which 
no man can be content. If the labor- 
ers, the burden carriers of the world, 
were more jntelligent, they would 
not work thus. Knowledge gives 
greater labor-value. And so by 
knowledge one mounts the ladder of 
life, 

Knowledge, however practical its 
value, is not the sole aim of educa- 
tion. We not only think, but we 
live and feel. We are beings with 
emotions; we crave entertainment 
for our leisure hours. Therefore, 
education is to develop in us cultural 
tastes. ° 

And youth is the important time 
for developing our tastes. It is hard 
to change one’s tastes and mode of 
living thereafter. The kind of clothes 
we like to wear, the furnishings with 
which we wovld fit out our homes, 
the literature, the art we like, the peo- 
ple we gravitate toward — all these 
things are practically determined be- 
fore we reach the age of 30. How im- 
portant that our teachers should 
be beautiful in dress and manners, 
and possessed of a rich culture! How 
important that our’ schoolrooms 
should be beautifully planned ana 
decorated! 

If appreciation aud enjoyment of 
the cultural is not implanted in 
youth, it is usually lost to the adult. 
How frequently the self-made busi- 
ness man, too early having taken 
up the task of life, seeks after mak- 
ing money to delight his later life 
with travel and leisure, and seeks in 
vain! Therefore, be loath to leave 
off education over-early. 

However, not only are we individu- 
ale seeking a richer personal develop- 
ment, but we are also citizens of a 
democracy, and we must consider our 
value to our country, as well as the 
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value of our country to us. The 
higher the training and intelligence 
and idealism of the average citizen, 
the greater will be the country a6 a 
whole, and the more desirable to live 
in. Therefore education should train us 
to be better citizens. 

There are various means whereby 
the schools can accomplish this most 
important task of training for citizen- 
ship. Civies is taught in all the 
public schools. Children learn the 
methods of organization of their city 
or town, both by textbook descrip- 
tions and by actual visits to the legis- 
latures, the courts, the prisons, etc. 
In school debates they argue out 
some of the problems of government. 
And a great movement is now on foot, 
spreading rapidly throughout our 
schools, of student self-government. 
Here, better than in any other way, 
boys and girls learn how to rule and 
to be ruled; how to organize and con. 
duct any school enterprise; how to 
meet the problem of crime, for in its 
simplest terms, crime is the disobedi- 
ence of law. 

If the daily duty of a citizen is to 
obey the laws, his great privilege in 
a democracy is to help make the laws. 
This is a duty too often neglected. 
The worthy citizens fail to take part 
in politics. Therefore, as a conse- 
quence, the powerful, predatory citi- 
zens, the citizens with selfish inter- 
ests and evil designs, too often rule 
and make laws for us through their 
manipulation of the acquiescent 
voter. 


A democracy can not rise high if 
the level of intelligence of its citizens 
is low. We need the kind of edu- 
cation which causes us to think, dis- 
criminate, and search for the causes 
of things. Do we teachers, I wonder, 
always realize our pupils as potentia) 
framers of laws? Do we perceive 
in them the makers of the world to 
be? Each new generation contains 
a germ of higher potentiality than 
its progenitors; its destiny is to be 
more glorious. We must help to cul- 
tivate this future greatness, to the 
end that our nation a generation 
hence may have a keener, a more in- 
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telligent, a nobler band of citizens 
than we have known how to be. 


The chief reason why citizenship 
does not get its full due of our at- 
tention is because it presents a de- 
mand far less urgent than the need 
of livelihood. Intelligent citizens 
we should be. Able wage-earners 
we must be, or perish. Does not edu- 
cation fail then of its duty, if it 
neglects to make us abler wage-earners” 


The time will come when any In- © 


‘stitution of learning which dismisses 
boys or girls from its doors without 
having trained them for a gainful 
occupation will be considered un- 
worthy of this age and country where 
everybody works and proficiency Is 
the doorway to advancement. Edu- 
eation should fit for life. 


The immense success of our corre- 
spondence schools, our night shools, 
and our Y. M. C. A. classes, is pa- 
thetic testimony to the fact that 
most men plunge haphazard into 
work, too little equipped for their 
own successful advancement. It is 
safe to predict that the day will come 
when all, rich and poor, will be fav- 
ored with an education up to the age 
of majority, so that all youth may 
be conserved, and guided rightly, ana 
developed to its highest capacity. 


But that system of education would 
be very defective which, in addition 
to giving the best possible training 
for self-advancement, did not also 
nurture in the growing mind altru- 
istic ideals. Even animals get their 
daily bread; and the most successful 
eareer of self-aggrandizement differs 
only in degree from the prowess of 
the jungle. As human beings, akin 
to the divine, we should have a 
broader and more beneficent aim in 
life than the supplying of our im- 
mediate wants. Therefore education 
should encourage and help us to serve 
human welfare. 


There are certain professions, the 
aims of which bear so directly upon 
human welfare, that selfishness, self- 
seeking, and commercialism in con- 
nection with them seem anomalous 
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and abhorrent. That the clergyman, 
the physician or the teacher should 
have no higher aim than to arrive 
at a successful stipend, seems a con- 
tradiction in terms. The world can 
ill afford to have mercenary clergy, 
physicians, or teachers. But it can 
just as ill afford, and here is a start- 
ling thought, to have mercenary 
lawyers or merchants or inventors or 
manufacturers or financiers. This 
world will not be what it should be 
until all, no matter of what profes- 
sion, take as their motto, “I serve 
human welfare.” 


The freedom, the comforts, the 
culture that we now have, we owe 
to men who in the past served human 
welfare. If we merely live upon the 
capital which they accumulated, add- 
ing nothing of ourselves, what are 
we but beneficiaries and _ selfish 
spenders of the universal _ store- 
house? To contribute something, no 
matter how infinitesimal, to the 
progress of the world, so that the 
future race may be more prosperous 
than we are—that should be the ard- 
ent desire of every youth emerging 
from the halls of learning into the 
competition of life. Otherwise, are 
not our educational institutions but 
gladiatorial schools, turning out a 
half-beast, half-human product, to 
prey upon mankind? We have 
enough of such beings, without edu- 
cation. Better than the incorrigible 
wolf-man should remain uneducated. 
But let all educated men and women 
stand forth to achieve heroic and 
humanitarian deeds. 

Yet were all these aims accom. 
plished, and one thing omitted, the 
world’s education would stand con- 
demned before the Greatest and Om- 
niscient Educator. Our lives on earth, 
however worthy, cease at a destined 
time. We must develop values that 
are Infinite and Eternal. Therefore 
it needs no argument to set forth 
as the final aim of education, that 
it should advance us on the path to 
God. 

How this can be done, is a ma- 
terialistic age, and in a country of 
many religions, is a problem which 
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the educator must solve. 
it is difficult does not excuse failure 


Because 


to solve it. The Great Educator will 
ask of any teacher or of any race, 
“Did you teach spiritual truths?” 
And only one answer will avail. Not 
such as these: “I was uncertain of 
the Truth myself’’; or, “‘There was 
no time in our curriculum”; or, “I 
was afraid to seem over-religious,”’ 
or, “The public would not have liked 
it.”’ 

To teach spiritual truth is quite 
another thing from teaching religious 
dogma. The latter is well discarded 
from progressive educational systems. 
But to teach, or better say to un- 
fold, spiritual values in a child, brings 
healing to the nations. It is the only 
possible way to develop each child 
to his or her best self. Without the 
knowledge and the love of God edu- 
cation is incomplete, as civilization 
is incomplete. 


Education, then, has a manffola 
aim, and is as broad as life itself. 
The day may come when educators 
will be the most honored persons in 
the community, and education the 
calling most aspired to. In that day 
teachers will be true artists, big- 
souled, big-visioned, guiding the 
young lives entrusted to their care 
into the full and harmonious and joy- 
ous development of all their powers. 


A NEW PROCESS OF MAKING 
RUBBER 


A new process of making rubber, 
wholly different from that used at 
present, much less expensive, alto- 
gether faster yet simpler, threatens 
radically to change the entire process 
of rubber manufacture. It repre- 
sents a wholly new method of con- 
verting the solid content of the rub- 
ber milk into pure rubber. Not only 
that, but it makes better rubber than 
the older process—a stronger grade 
that is more enduring against age or 
wear. 


The new process is so utterly simple 
that one wonders why it was not 
thought of long before. In making 
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rubber by the new Hopkinson process 
the snow-white rubber milk, known 
as latex, arrives at the factory in 
tanks and is atomized by a simple 
centrifugal device. Falling to the 
floor through a super-heated atmos- 
phere the spray is dried instantly, 
making a miniature blizzard of filmy 
flakes and building up a drift of un- 
contaminated, cream-colored, spongy 
rubber resembling baker’s dough. 

Rubber is made in three ways. The 
milky juice of the tree is coagulated 
on the paddle of the Amazon Indian. 
Or it is coagulated on the plantations 
in pans by the addition of acetic 
acid and made into solid rubber 
by several stages, requiring the 
use of heavy rollers and. several 
cleansing processes. Thirdly, it is 
made by the new latex spraying pro- 
cess. 


The juice of the rubber tree is not 
the sap of the tree, for it has sap 
in addition. Rather it is a white 
exudation from the inner bark, and 
is of about the consistency of milk. 
It is not sticky. No one tree gives 
more than a quart or two of latex, 
and it may with truth be said that 
the 225,000,000 gallons of latex 
gathered annually is all collected, in 
the last analysis, by spoonfuls. 


Units for spraying the rubber by 
the new process are simple in con- 
struction, and one unit can spray 
some five tons of rubber per day of 
24 hours. When the ship carrying 
the latex reaches New York the rub- 
bermilk is pumped into a tank ear. 
This car proceeds to New Durham, 
N. J., where one of the units of the 
new process has been producing 
sprayed rubber since last February. 
It has been calculated that all the 
rubber being made today in the world 
could be made by the spraying pro- 
cess in 250 of these units.—Scientific 
American, Sept. ’23. 
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Should the Color Line Go? 


Condensed from Current History (Sept. °23) 
Robert Watson Winston (see note on page 447) 


HY do few people outside the 

South seem to understand or care 

what consequences will follow 
the destruction of the caste system 
upheld by a color line? A certain 
inexorable race law should be kept 
in mind if one would understand the 
magnitude of the issue involved: No 
two homogeneous races will long con- 
tinue to exist side by side in the 
same country on terms of perfect 
equality without race blending. One 
is prone to think of miscegenation as 
a thing foreign to the United States, 
and yet ethnologists generally de- 
clare that such blending between 
whites and blacks will take place, 
and that the Southern States will 
eventually become mulatto. 

A few years ago Colonel Roosevelt 
told of the rising tide of color in Cen- 
tral America — the fusing of whites 
and blacks into a mulatto civilization; 
how a prosperous negro would marry 
an impecunious white woman, how 
the male offspring would repeat the 
process, so that, after two or three 
generations, they would become a 
white family. And similar condi- 
tions exist today in Cuba, Brazil, 
Mexico, Portugal and the French 
colonies, where marriages between 
whites and blacks are well-nigh uni- 
versal. 

Schults in ‘‘Race or Mongrel’ de- 
clares that “if conditions that now 
exist continue nothing need be done 
with the negro; the problem wilt 
solve itself. The immigration of 
Southern mongrels is in-grafting more 
and more negro blood in our veins.” 
To the same effect is Hoffman’s “Ra- 
cial Traits and Tendencies”: “The 
process is now rapidly going on and 
the black race will be absorbed; a 
condition which, though unpopular. 
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is not unwelcome to many thinkers.” 
Document 188 of the Carnegie Found- 
ation has valuable data showing uni- 
versal race blending in Jamaica and 
Bermuda. ‘Sir Ilivier, Governor of 
Jamaica, advocates the blending of 
whites with blacks “as a buffer to 
prevent race conflict.” 


Viscount Bryce asserts that “the 
Brazilian lower classes intermarry 
freely with the black people; the 
Brazilian middle classes intermarry 
with mulattoes and quadroons”; and 
intimates that three-fourths white is 
white enough for Brazilians and Por- 
tuguese. The Journal of Heredity, 
October, 1916, contains a statement 
that the union of the races is inevit- 
able; and to the same effect speak 
the Literary Digest of October, 1917, 
and the Century Magazine of March, 
1903. In the “Future of Evolution” 
race-blending in the South is taken 
for granted; Reuter in “The Mulatto 
in the United States” implies that 
race-blending will take place if the 
color line and race segregation are 
not maintained. 


We must conclude, therefore, that 
eventually the two races in America 
will blend if they be placed on social 
and political equality. 


Are Southern whites and blacks 
socially and politically equal? 
now we touch the first sorry spot. Is 
a man free who cannot vote, hold 
office or serve on the jury; is he free 
when he must ride in second class 
coaches, sit in the gallery at public 
places, occupy rear seats of electric 
cars and flee for his life when sus- 
pected of being a dangerous charac- 
ter? Can man or race be free with 
a spirit in chains? And does it lie in 
the mouth of the white man to charge 
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that the negro is but a race of boot- 
blacks, when we have confined him to 
the task of blacking our boots? 


We are not now considering 
whether these things should or should 
not be; we are merely asserting that 
in the “Black Belt” they are. And 
they are for a definite, a fixed pur- 
pose. In order to maintain the pres- 
ent servile condition of the negro it is 
necessary to put him under foot and 
to keep him under foot. Roosevelt’s 
papers made a lasting impression on 
the South. They described the pro- 
cess of race blending and showed how 
the crossing of white and mulatto 
produced a quadroon; the crossing of 
quadroon with white person produced 
an octoroon; the crossing of octoroon 
with white person produced a person 
called “passing for white’; and the 
crossing of “passing for white” with 
pure white produced “fixed white,” 
and after “fixed white” there was no 
further reversion to black color. 


If it were possible at the present 
time to blend the races, Southern 
people would have more than one- 
third colored blood in their veins. 
Northern people would have about 3 
per cent colored blood and 97 per 
cent white. Moreover, if amalgama- 
tion were to take place now, the 
whole of South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi and half of Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, and Louisiana would grade 
about 50 per cent negro blood and 50 
per cent white. The North, on the 
other hand, would grade about 3 per 
cent colored blood, a mixture well 
within the rule of “fixed white,” 
whereas the Southern mixture would 
not reach the grade of “passing for 
white,” the offspring of such persons 
being subject to the law of reversion 
of color. 

It is not possible to place Southern 
whites and blacks on terms of social 
and political equality as soon as the 
blacks are fitted for citizenship, as 
many philanthropic organizations are 
now insisting, because the Southern 
white man is tenacious of his rights 
and on this subject is regardless of 
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consequences. If Congress should 
pass a Force Bill and undertake to put 
it into operation, the Irish upheaval! 
would be a mild affair with conditions 
in the Southern States. Either the 
white man would exterminate the 
negro, or the negro would extermin- 
ate the white man. The white man 
will brook no peer. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether the negro is a good 
citizen or bad; it is deeper than this; 
it has to do with race integrity, race 
autonomy. Men of the South place 
race integrity above polities, property, 
religion, or life itself. The South 
alone among nations is today making 
a fight against a universal ethno- 
logical law of race-blending. The 
mistake is in not boldly admitting 
the facts. 

This, then, is the line-up. § Can 
actual warfare be avoided? [think 
it can. There is nothing strange or 
alarming about the situation. The 
negro desires to be free and he is 
right. The white man claims that the 
South is his to rule and control, and 
he, too, is right. 
busied himself in the endeavor to 
solve matters, in the wrong way, the 
God of nations seems to have taken 
a hand, pointing the way of escape, 
even as He pointed it out to Abraham 
and Lot: “And Abraham said unto Lot, 
let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
me and thee. Separate thyself, I pray 
thee, from me.” Even so today is 
God moving the black man to sepa- 
rate himself from the Southern white 
man, and, by the thousand, are 
negroes leaving the South. 

The way out is to change our mep- 
tal attitude on this subject and vital- 
ize every legitimate movement for 
negro migration North, East ane 
West. Let those States welcoming 
the negroes to equal rights make 
known the fact, opening wide their 
doors, and negroes will continue to 
leave the South. 

But I go further. Were I a ne- 
gro, facing the future, I would cease 
to fight against white prejudice, but 
raising the banner of “Pan-Africa,” 

(Continued on page 394) 
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Brief Topics of Interest 


Eugenics and the Automobile 


In Chicago the Eugenics Commit- 
tee of the United States has drawn 
up a program for the “practical ap- 
plication of eugenic principles” to the 
American public. The reforms sug- 
gested are familiar ones, but a new 
note of praise creeps in for the auto- 
mobile, which “tends to reduce in- 
breeding from propinquity and to wi- 
den the range of marriage selection 
in rural districts.” The Vermont and 
Carolina hamlets where three gen- 
erations made the native a_ second 
cousin of most of his neighbors now 
take their wives from any one of four 
contiguous counties. The _ bucolic 
belle of the McKinley era either mov- 
ed to the city or married at last the 
docal gallant from the next farm. To- 
day she waits for the headlights to 
turn in at the front-yard driveway. 
The arts of courtship change as its 
radius lengthens and the domestic 
entertainments of awful memory lan- 
guish in the face of the accessible 
dance and movie show.—New Repub- 
lic (Sept. 5, ’28). 


“For Many a Stormy Wind Shall 
Blow” 

To Captain Riesenberg and a group 
of his friends has come the entranc- 
ing vision of tourist cruises on the 
high seas, not on any of your “pala- 
tial steamers,” but on a_ real old- 
fashioned windjammer, a three-mast- 
ed, square-rigged traveler. Already 
this veteran ship has been bought; 
she is to be reconditioned, and, with 
cabin accommodations for 48 and a 
couple of modest auxiliary oil-burn- 
ing engines to bring her into port on 
time, will be ready in early summer 
to take the seas once more for short 
and long cruises of from 10 days to 
two weeks. Pictures of her show her 
to be a lovely thing indeed, exquisite- 
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ly modeled, with tall and graceful 
spars. True, she has a length of 
only 250 feet, but what ocean steamer 
had much more than that in the early 
seventies? We miss our guess if 
Captain Riesenberg’s cabins are not 
full all the time, for on such a boat 
the poetry of the oceans, the glory 
of the nights and the hourly changes 
in sea and wind can be enjoyed as 
never on one of your Aquitanias or 
Majestics or Leviathans. No real son 
of the Vikings, we venture, will spend 
even a fortnight on her and not come 
back a convert to the superiority of 
sails—The Nation (April 11, ’23). 


“Please Return the Chiffon Hose” 


Modern merchandising has gone a 
long way since the days when the 
motto “Caveat emptor” obtained, and 
the cynical seller looked aloofly down 
on the buyer’s efforts to get his mon- 
ey’s worth. 

A striking proof of the way the 
rights of the buyer are considered 
nowadays was furnished recently by 
a large New York department store 
in a newspaper advertisement head- 
ed “Please Return the Chiffon Silk 
Hose You Bought Here Last Mon- 
day.” 

The explanation, so far removed 
from the trade practices of the forties 
(which P. T. Barnum graphically de- 
scribes as “sand in sugar, chicory in 
coffee”), followed in smaller type and 
expressed honorable amends once un- 
dreamed of: 

On last Sunday, the Gimbel store fea- 
tured, in its advertising, Women’s Stock- 
ings of Chiffon Silk at $1.10 the pair. 
These goods were represented by the 
maker — one of the most reliable in the 
world — to be perfect stockings. 

It appears, however, that some of the 
stockings contained too strong a dye 
for the weight of the silk, making satis- 
factory service improbable. It is only 


fair to say that the maker was not aware 
of this condition. 
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We have already received complaints 


about these stockings, It is to reach 
those who might not wish to complain 
that this advertisement is printed. 


We earnestly urge you to return this 
hosiery to us, and have your money re- 
funded. The Gimbel Store wishes every 
transaction with the customer to be a 
source of satisfaction to that customer. 
And when, unavoidably, an error occurs, 
we have but one thought—which is to 
make the wrong right.—Woman’s Home 
Companion (Sept. '23). 


Business Is Now More Than Business 


Business is honesty. It no longer 
connotes over-reaching, short-chang- 
ing, cozening and haggling. It does 
not take a business liar these days to 
stumble over himself. 


Business is courtesy. It is not ob- 
sequiousness. It implies the art of 
handling people skilfully. It means 
self-control, self-discipline, good 
breeding, knowledge of character. 

Business is progress. It does not 
consist in wheedling people to deal 
with you once, that you may over- 
charge them; but it consists in treat- 


ing customers so that they will come 
back. The pleased customer means 
cumulative progress. 

Business is ethics. The best 
preaching is by example. The straight 
business man preaches six days in 
the week, honesty, integrity, fidelity, 
and economy. He is a moral stimulus 
to the community. 

Business is psychology. It implies 
a study of human ways and tastes. It 
means an understanding of crowds. 
It comprises cultivating public opin- 
ion. It includes forecasting public 
desires. 

Business is politics. The right kind 
of business man pays his taxes, sup- 
ports civic enterprises, stands for law 
and order, refuses to pay toll to 
grafters, and altogether represents 
the backbone of justice. 

Business is telling the truth. There 
is crooked Big Business and shifty 
Little Business. But—the main body 
of Business in this country is sound 
as a bell. It is intelligent, fair and 
public-spirited.—F rank Crane. 





Should the Color Line Go ? 


(Continued from page 392) 


I would herald “Unity of the Colored 
Races” until my latest breath. And 
why shall not the National Govern- 
ment sponsor negro exodus, making 
ready a suitable home for the race? 
Why may not French Guiana and 
Sierra Leone be added to Liberia, 
creating an ample fatherland for such 
Afro-Americans as choose to go? 
Shall. we not send another Goethals 
with means and equipment and make 
Liberia as healthy as Panama? Dur- 
ing the present year a British com- 
mission after nine months’ travel re- 
ported that in the three essentials— 
climate, productivity and health (with 
proper attention) — Africa is the 
most favored of the nations, that it 
possesses marvelous flora, wonderful 
water-power, fertile soil, extensive 
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mineral deposits, abundant hardwooa. 

The negroes are tractable and will 
follow such course as their leaders 
may map out for the race; a course 
which should be thought out, it must 
again be insisted, not along the im- 
possible, makeshift lines of racial 
equality in the South, but in the quite 
opposite direction and in terms of 
hundreds of years. While permanent 
plans are under way, every energy 
should be exerted to educate and fit 
the negro for a new, a _ saner life 
under ampler skies. America may 
not justify herself at the Final As- 
size until she live up to the truth 
that the white man is right, that the 
negro is also right, and that of these 
two contradictions neither is wrong. 
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The Dollar and the King’s Waist Line 


Condensed from the American Review (Sept,-Oct. ’23) 


Irving Fisher 


EW things are more socially 

disastrous than unstable prices. 

If you are a salaried man, the 
margin between your income and your 
out-go is constantly threatened by 
the price-tide. Whichever way the 
price-tide flows—up or down—it 
wipes out somebody's margin of se- 
curity. Do not think that an ebb- 
tide would be less cruel than this ris- 
ing one. Its cruelty would fall else- 
where, but not less cruelly. Which- 
ever way the tide goes, there will be 
both rich and poor on both sides of 
it; and the poor on the losing side 
invariably accuse the rich on the win- 
ning side. 

There is no one to blame. The 
fault is not personal. The recogniz- 
ed influences which affect value are 
chiefly those of abundance and scar- 
city. But is it to be imagined that 
scarcity, for instance, would smite 
nearly all commodities at one season? 
Surely the conditions affecting the 
out-put of steel, of corn and of shoes 
are not sufficiently alike to operate 
simultaneously. When a _ thousana 
prices move upward the common im- 
pulse can hardly be a_ thousand 
searcities. It ought, in the main, to 
be some one thing. And it is. It is 
the dollar. For if the conditions af- 
fecting merely corn are changed, the 
change is registered in corn-prices 
alone; but if the value of the dollar 
changes, the change must be register- 
ed in all prices, since all prices are 
made in dollars. 

Now it happens that the dollar is 
definitely subject to its own condi- 
tions of abundance and scarcity —- 
quite as much so as corn is. Indeed, 
few of us outside of Germany now 
fail to recognize that, in Germany if 
nowhere else, the present rise of 
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prices (or fall in the purchasing 
power of money) is due to the over- 
production of money; that is, to infla- 
tion. Yet strangely enough, few 
Germans think so. I have talked with 
all classes in post-war Germany. Not 
one common German out of twenty 
thought that the mark was losing 
value. Nearly all thought that goods 
were gaining value. This ignorance 
surprised me. A visitor from Mars 
would be equally surprised at the 
American view of American prices. 
We do not notice the air we ourselves 
breathe. We do not notice that in 
America too there has been infla- 
tion. It has gone on, since 1896 up 
to 1920, so slowly as not to be easily 
detected. There was a_ similar 
stealthy de-flation from 1873 ’till 
1896. 

The real purpose of the dollar is 
to measure values. Its function is 
similar to the functions of yard-stick, 
bushel basket and scales. One mea- 
sures length, another volume, another 
weight. So the dollar measures — 
or should measure — value. But 
how ghastly, how dishonest, how de- 
structive of the most careful busi- 
ness plans it is to have a standard 
which fluctuates! A fixed charge or 
a fixed income is meant on both sides 
to be fixed as to its value. But after 
the two contracting parties have 
fixed it, it really “sneaks a change 
on them.” The number of dollars 
does not change but the value (which 
is what both parties had in their 
minds when their minds met) does 
change. A good business plan is as 
complex and as neatly calculated and 
as dependent on accurate dove-tails, 
as an architectural or engineering 
plan. Yet how would our great 
buildings stand if the foot rule and 
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the calliper in the drafting room, 
jumped overnight? 

Well, time was when the yard- 
measure was the king’s girdle! But, 
you see, the king’s infiation and de- 
fiation became too obvious, and the 
yard was standardized. So have al! 
other instruments of measure been 
standardized—except the most im- 
portant and inclusive of all—the dol- 
lar. What has delayed the standard- 
izing of the dollar is that until re- 
cently there was no. standard by 
which to measure its fluctuations. 
That is to say, the conception of an 
averare level of prices had not been 
accurately crystallized. However, 
the way to such a standard has now 
been prepared by the evolution of a 
device for striking averages, known 
as “the index number.” 

The next step is to create a circu 
lating dollar whose value or purchas- 
ing power shall always remain equa! 
to that of the “goods-dollar.” Start 
with gold. The process of keeeping 
the gold dollar at parity with the 
goods-dollar will prove to be a pro- 
cess of constant correction, like steer- 
ing a car. Whenever, by applying 
the index number, the purchasing 
power of the gold dollar is detected 
creeping above that of the goods-dol- 
lar, let it be lowered by cutting out 
some of its gold-content. When the 
value of the dollar falls below that 
of the goods-dollar, add to its gold- 
content. Make the adjustment once 
a month. 

If gold dollars circulated, such a 
plan would be fantastic. But it hap- 
pens that gold dollars seldom actual- 
ly circulate and never need to do so. 
Their chief function is to lie quietly 
in the mint and give vicarious value 
to other circulating media because 
these media can be redeemed, directly 
or indirectly, at the mint. The new 
procedure which Congress ought to 
establish would be not only to leave 
the gold in the mint, but to leave it 
uncoined. and hand it out as bullion 
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if anyone 
deem his paper. 
would receive raw gold—but a great- 
er or less amount of raw gold ac- 
cording to what amount would buy 
a goods-dollar at the particular mo- 
inet the applicant happened to pre- 


appeared wanting to re 


Such an applicant 


sent himseif. Thus the bullion gold 
dollar would have a constant value 
or purchasing power. And this power 
it would pass on or delegate to the 
circulating tokens outside. So that 
money in actual cireulation would 
have a redemption-value precisely 
and constantly equal to a goods-value. 

Could anything defeat such a pro- 
cess of regulation once it were set in 
motion? Yes. Inflation and defla- 
tion of the two other forms of money 
could conclusively defeat it, if ex- 
cessive. Paper money would sstill 
lave to be controlled. And the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would have to 
control the volume of bank-credit by 
raising and lowering the rate of 
interest. 

This general plan has occurred to 
a number of economic pioneers, in- 
ciuding Simon Newcomb. That the 
dollar can and must be stabilized— 
substantially along the lines indicated 
—there is, among experts, a rapidly 
growing concensus. Unless some 
such legislation is passed, we must go 
on with a dollar precisely as sensi- 
ble for a value-measure as the king’s 
girdle was for a _ length-measure. 
Once standardization is accomplished, 
at the end of your family fiscal year, 
you will find that though you have 
perhaps spent less for some items in 
your budget and more for some oth- 
ers, you have spent substantially the 
same for the budget as a whole. The 
calculated plans of business architec- 
ture—whether family or corporate— 
will no longer put up structures that 
collapse and crush those who are 
compelled to live in them. 
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The Pony Express Rides Again 


Condensed from The Outlook (Aug. 22, ‘23) 
J. M. Seabright 


OR thirteen days between Aug- 
ust 31 and September 12 the 
States of Missouri, Kansas, Colo- 

rado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and 
California will celebrate the progress 
made in transportation since the days 
when the mail was carried from the 
Missouri River to California by that 
romantic, that adventurous form of 
communication of Civil War days— 
the Pony Express. In every town in 
those seven States through which gal- 
loped the steeds of the Pony Express 
are to be held celebrations, pageants 
and other festivities of historical sig- 
nificance. The old vide is to be re- 
vived, and the Western Pacific Rail- 
road will run a special train westward 
on such a schedule that it will keep 
abreast of the horsemen almost all 
the way. 

This revival of the Pony Express 
calls back to mind the days of its 
inception. In 1860 St. Joseph was 
the western terminus of rail and 
telegraph communication. Mail ser- 
vice was furnished by stage-coaches. 
But they were not speedy enough for 
those folks on the Pacific coast and 
in between, especially since they had 
heard the first faint rumblings of 
war. Accordingly the proprietors of 
the Overland Stage Line undertook 
to inaugurate a fast mail-carrying 
service after a conference with Sena- 
tor Gwinn, of California, who prom- 
ised them Federal aid. In the New 
York “Herald” of March 26, 1860, 
therefore, appeared this startling an- 
nouncement: 

TO SAN FRANCISCO IN FIGHT DAYS, 
BY THE CENTRAL OVERLAND 
CALIFORNIA AND PIKE’S PEAK 

EXPRESS COMPANY 

The first courier of the Pony Express 

will leave the Missouri River on Tues- 
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duy, April 3, at 5 o’elock 1’, M., and will 
run regularly weekly thereafter, carrying 
letter mail only, which will be delivered 
in San Francisco 10 days from the de- 
parture of the express. 

Night and day thereafter these in- 
trepid riders, selected for their wiry 
build, their high code of morals, and 
their courage, raced madly against 
time over that 2,000-mile route, 
knowing only one fear—that of be- 
ing late. Through blinding blizzara 
and scorching sun, across desert and 
prairie, swimming rivers and court- 
ing death on narrow ledges, the Pony 
Express riders sped across a country 
infested with hostile and powerful 
red men. Only official Government 
mail, urgent communications of busi- 
ness men, and newspapers printed on 
special tissue paper to lighten their 
weight, were carried. Five dollars 
was charged for each half-ounce, and 
15 pounds was the maximum amount 
of mail carried by any rider. This 
fee of $5 the Post Office Department 
later reduced to $1. 


Stations on the Pony Express trail 
were first placed 25 miles apart, but 
later at 10 and 15 miles. Each rider 
traversed, on the average, the dis- 
tance between three stations, on three 
horses. The “ponies” employed were 
fast California or Mexican mustangs 
as sure-footed as mountain goats and 
as full of endurance as their riders. 
They received the best of care as to 
feeding and housing and driving. 


As a rider approached a relay sta- 
tion he would loosen his saddle-bag. 
The instant he arrived he swung his 
precious saddle-bag over the saddle 
of a fresh pony, leaped from his 
tired mount to the back of the other 
and was off like a flash. 
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The Pony Express riders made up 
a group of remarkable men. These 
aristocrats of the saddle diffared 
from ordinary plainsmen in charac- 
ter, for whereas the latter were usu- 
ally profane, boisterous, and heavy 
drinkers, the proprietors of the Over- 
land Stage were temperate, God-fear- 
ing men, who selected only those of 
their own moral standard to run the 
Pony Express. The notable excep- 
tion was Jack Slade, who was a no- 
torious cold-blooded murderer, and 
who was finally hanged after he had 
killed more than a score of people. 
The list of riders is a long one and 
bears the names of some of our most 
famous scouts and guides of the West 
of frontier days. The most renowned 
and probably the highest paid of them 
was the Buffalo Bill of Wild West 
fame, who received $150 per month 
in comparison with an average of 
about $120. William F. Cody (“Buf- 
falo Bill”) was only 14 years old 
when he rode his first mount for the 
Pony Express. While riding his route 
he had a narrow escape from death 
at the hands of the Indians. Near 
a secluded spot in Wyoming he was 
waylaid and chased by Sioux, but 
managed to outdistance his pursuers. 
But on arriving at the next station 
he found that the station agent had 
been murdered and all the stock sto- 
len by another band of marauders. 
He was thus compelled to ride his 
tired pony many miles through hos- 
tile territory before he reached 
another station. 


Before 1860 the fastest mail stages 
took about three weeks to cover the 
distance between St. Joseph and Sac- 
ramento. When the Pony Express 
opened, its backers allowed 10 days 
in summer and 12 in winter to cover 
the trip. Later the riders reduced 
that schedule to 8 and 10 days. 


The Pony Express was driven out 
of business October. 1861, by the 
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The Goverument had of 
fered a prize of $40,000 for the ex 
tension of the telegraph line to Salt 
Lake City. This feat Edward Creign- 
ton performed, and then the Cali- 


telegraph. 


fornia Telegraph Company carried 
the line to California, making of the 
Pony Express “one of the romantic 
ghosts of the old days of the far 
West.” 


Less than 100 years have passed 
since the venerable Charles Carroll 
at that time the only surviving signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
broke ground for the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. It was operated 
nearly a year by horse power. After 
an unsuccessful effort to propel the 
train with sails, the company finally 
udvertised for the construction of a 
steam engine, “which must not exceed 
24. tons in weight and must, on a 
level road, be capable of drawing 15 
tons, 15 miles an hour.” As recently 
as 1837, within the lifetime of men 
still living, it was proven by alge- 
braic formula that no locomotive 
could possibly climb an ascending 
grade under its own power. 

As late as 1858 the people of New York 
State were holding meetings and resolv- 
ing that the railroads had no right to 
with the 


earry freight in competition 

Erie Canal. In Pennsylvania, too, the 
opposition to railroad building was bit- 
ter. 

To go by ruil from New York to Buf- 
falo it was necessary to change cars 
many times, owing to the differences in 


the gauge of the small independent lines 
Vanderbilt, in organizing ten different 
railroads into the New York Central Sys- 
tem, made modern railroad transporta- 
tion possible. 

So recent is the air brake 
olutionized railroad operation and made 
it comparatively safe that the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, during the pres- 
ent summer of 1923, is spending an enor- 
mous sum to reduce a grade which was 
maintained as a safety device in the 
days antedating the air brake. Coming 
down the Alleghany Mountains, the rail- 
road makes a sharp curve and rise two 
miles from Covington. This hill and 
curve, interposed between the mountain 
summit and the valley below, were delib- 
erately planned for stopping runaway 
trains 

Harper’s Magazine, Sept. '23 


which rev- 
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Salvaging the Creator’s Noblest Gitt 
to Man 


Condensed from Arts and Decoration (Sept. '23) 
E. A. Quarles 


LITTLE less than 25 years ago 

John Davey gave to the coun- 

try a procedure for preserving 
trees against the ravages of decay by 
the employment of a technique which 
closely resembies that of the dental 
surgeon. His discovery met the fate 
that is customary when radical de- 
partures from accepted practice are 
advocated. The discoverer was wide- 
ly proclaimed a theorist, with little 
or nothing on which to base the revo- 
lutionary practice he advocated. Re- 
buffs were met with on every hand. 
Had Mr. Davey been less than the 
courageous character he is, his dis- 
covery might very probably have gone 
for nothing. In the face of discour- 
agement too numerous to chronicle, 
he never deviated from his course. 
Today, as he nears four-secore years, 
he has the satisfaction of seeing his 
splendid dream accepted as a won- 
derful contribution to the cause of 
native arboreal conservation. 


Shade trees about the home have 
both an aesthetic and economic value. 
With many the first-named would 
justify any reasonable care for their 
preservation. Louis Fuertes, the 
noted painter of birds, said in a re- 
cent address that he, for one, was 
tired of hearing people appealed to 
for the protection of birds because 
of their economic value, great as 
this is. Those of us whose lives are 
spent with the trees sometimes have 
the same feeling. “Only God can 
make a tree,” in the words of Joyce 
Kilmer’s immortal verse. Do not its 
majesty, grace, beauty and the sug- 
gestion it gives of a link between 
man and his Creator furnish all the 
urge that is necessary to give our 
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trees the care they deserve? Short 
of man himself, few creations of the 
Almighty so completely fill the eye 
and satisfy the aesthetic sense as do 
the trees. In practically all land- 
scaping of any scope trees are the 
dominating motif. Certainly they 
deserve better care from man than 
they receive. 

The fact remains, however, that 
there are many who, in the contem- 
plation of trees, are of the mind of 
him of whom the poet wrote, “A 
primrose by the river’s brim, a sim- 
ple primrose was to him.” Such as 
these demand economic justification 
when the care of trees is urged. Such 
justification certainly exists. Any 
dealer in real estate knows that trees 
have a real money value in dispus- 
ing of property. No high-class real 
estate development is placed on the 
market today unless it contains trees. 
Shade is still another practical value 
that trees possess, and still another 
lies in- their contribution of moisture 
to the atmosphere. It is estimated 
that a tree of average size gives out 
the equivalent of 500 barrels of 
water in the course of a year. Yet 
another asset is the giving out of 
oxygen by the tree and its consump- 
tion of carbon dioxide. 

Perhaps the strongest argument 
for the preservation of trees about 
residences lies inj the fact that it 
takes one of the worth-while varieties 
at the very least 15 years before it 
attains a growth sufficient to make 
it of any considerable size. 

The prudent man _ goes at least 
yearly to his dentist for examination. 
That same man not infrequently per- 
mits his trees to go year after year 
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without expert attention and, after a 
period, awakens to the fact that many 
of them are so far gone as to make 


treatment impossible. In nothing 
does the ounce of prevention pay big- 
ger dividends than in the care of 
trees. It can be said conservatively 
that the average tree owner treats 
no other valuable property he owns 
with such neglect as he does his trees. 
A leaking roof receives instant at- 
tention; the lawn is looked after me- 
ticulously and, generally, much more 
is spent on its care each year than 
on the trees which shade it. This, 
despite the fact that a lawn can be 
regrown in a year or two, while it 
takes a measurable portion of the 
lifetime of a man to grow a tree. 
Water your trees thoroughly. They 
need this even more than flowers 
and shrubs, as will be shown later. 
An occasional watering covering 
several hours is better than frequent 
sprinkling. Perforate the sod with 
a garden fork around the circle de- 
scribed by the drip from the outer- 
most branches, since it is there the 


tree does most of its feeding and 
not near the trunk, as seems to be 
generally supposed. Trees located 
on shade property face conditions 


highly artificial and, in many cases, 
the struggle for existence is a diffi- 
cult one. In the forest the feeding 
area of a tree is covered with a thick 
earpet of leafy mold which conserves 
moisture, fertilizes the soil and gives 
it a porous texture which is highly 
conducive to the welfare of the tree. 

The greensward of a lawn is a 
voracious consumer of moisture. The 
turf’s thick network of rootlets tends 
to keep from the roots of the trees 
even the moisture which the grass 
does not require. The next time you 
go out on your lawn look at the tops 
of your large trees If the foliage 
in that section is sparse and off color 
and if dead twigs and branches ap- 
pear here and there, the trouble in 
all probability has come about from 
the conditions just described. 

When trees become devitalized 
from lack of nutrition they are par- 
ticularly susceptible to the attacks 
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of insects and the microscopic spores 
of various fungi which cause decay 
and, finally, death if the decay is not 
arrested. In that respect it closely re- 
sembles cancer in the human body. 
Whenever an abrasion of the bark 
occurs there is danger of infection 
unless the proper precautions are 
taken. 

The skilled tree surgeon begins his 
operations, as does the dentist, by 
excavating the cavity and removing 
all decay. When circumstances de- 
mand it, the cavity is braced with 
rods. When all the decay has been 
thoroughly removed, the cavity is 
both disinfected and waterproofed. 
The next step is to fill the cavity 
with cement, placed in sections, with 
roofing paper between, thus permit- 
ting the filling to function as does 
the human backbone. Monolithic fil- 
lings almost invariably crack under 
the strain of sway, and a cracked fill- 
ing in a tree is no more efficacious 
than one in a tooth. 


A tree cavity properly filled will 
exclude moisture and hence arrest 
decay. As time goes on the cells im- 
mediately below the bark which con- 
stitute the growing area of the tree, 
will spread over the face of the ce- 
ment filling and this will in time be 
completely covered unless the width 
of the face is too great. One of the 
earlier objections to cavity fillings 
was the somewhat unpleasant con- 
trast between the color of the cement 
and that of the bark of the tree. This 
has been largely overcome by facing 


the cement with coloring matter 
which harmonizes with the color of 
the bark. 


The tree is indeed a living thing 
and regular inspections, early atten- 
tion to disease and wounds and the 
provisions of plenty of water are es- 
sential to the preservation of one of 
the Creator’s most wonderful gifts 
to man—our shade trees. 
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Impressions of England 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (Sept. '23) 


Lothrop Stoddard 


HE first general impression of a 

visitor to England is that the 

people, while getting along ana 
preserving appearances, are mani- 
festly “hard up.’” In the towns and 
cities one seldom sees new clothes. 
Even in the fashionable quarters of 
London the number of smartly 
dressed men and women is only a 
tithe of that visible before the war. 
And when one motors through the 
country one perceives a striking lack 
of pleasure traffic even on the main 
roads. Seldom do you meet a lordly 
limousine or luxurious touring-car; 
on the contrary, there is a variety 
of diminutive models, very strange 
to American eyes, and obviously de- 
signed to run on a minimum of 
‘“‘petrol’’-—which costs several times 
as much as it does at home. Last- 
ly, the humble bicycle, which with us 
is almost as extinct as the dodo, 
flourishes exceedingly, the thrifty 
Briton guarding his lean pocketbook 
by a liberal use of leg-power. 

The Englishman’s home may still 
be his castle, but the castle is dis- 
tinctly less sumptuous than in pre- 
war days. I have entered but few 
houses in which I have not instantly 
sensed a subtle atmosphere of econ- 
omy. Nearly everywhere one feels a 
contraction of those easy living 
standards of the British upper ana 
middle classes before the war. Ser- 
vants are fewer, food is plainer, while 
clothing and furnishings are alike 
apt to show signs of wear. 

The bright side of the situation 1s 
that while standards of living have 
fallen, standards of life have been 
maintained. The English, though in 
straightened circumstances, are main- 
taining a mode of existence in keep- 
ing with their traditional self-respect 
and sense of fitness. I do not mean 
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there is any false pride. The Eng- 
lishman receives you ‘as is.” He 
may be obviously far less prosperous 
than when he entertained you ten 
years ago, but he attempts neither 
bluff nor apology. When the state 
of affairs in England comes up for 
discussion, he illustrates the point by 
facts from his own life. ‘‘You know,” 
says he, “I cant afford to keep a 
motor-car these days’’; or ‘“‘Just look 
at these clothes, now; I’ve had ’em 
for I don’t know how many years.”’ 
And, like as not, he will end by ex- 
claiming laughingly: ‘‘We’re all so 
dreadfully poor just now, you know.” 
And the laugh will be quite spon- 
taneous; it may be a bit rueful, but 
it will certainly be neither forced 
nor bitter. The thing which has most 
impressed me here is the way the 
English are carrying their heavy 
burdens with cheery courage and 
without a trace of either self-pity 
or vain repining. I sometimes won- 
der whether, under equally trying 
circumstances, we Americans would 
show up as well. 


Nor are England’s prospects for 
the near future particularly bright. 
This crowded little island lives by its 
foreign trade. Without overseas 
markets for its manufactured prod- 
ucts, one-half of Britain’s population 
would have to emigrate or starve. 
Now, many of her pre-war markets, 
especially in Europe, have been im- 
poverished by the war, and Britain is 
feeling acutely the reflex pinch of 
their adversity. For the past two 
years the number of her unemployed 
has averaged a million and a half, 
kept alive mainly by doles from the 
public treasury. This, in turn, has 
added to the terrible burden of tax- 
ation, which weighs like a perpetual 
nightmare not merely on the rich but 
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also upou the humblest layers of the 
middle classes and even on the bet- 
ter-paid artisans. A well-known figure 


in British journalism told me: 

I earn an income which, at first sight, 
appears ample for all reasonable require- 
ments. And yet, after my taxes are de- 
ducted, I am hard put to it to make both 
ends meet. Just see how it figures out: 
vf the twelve months of every calendar 
year, I work five months for the state, 
In other words, from New Year's till the 
first of June 1 labor to pay my tax Dill. 
And I have four daughters who must 
have the best university education, just 
like the boys. to fit them for professional 


careers. They must be fitted for profes- 
sional careers because (and here is an- 
other great” tragedy of contemporary 


English life) the women of their genera- 
tion have only one-fourth the chance of 
marrying that they would have had be- 
fore 1914, so terribly have the young men 
of their been slaughtered off in 
the late war. 

It is only when one hears conver- 
sations of this nature that one prop- 
erly appreciates the Briton’s cheerful 
grit and determination to “win 
through.”’ This same courageous 
determination is the best assurance 
of England's future. And it may 
be all needed before Britain emerges 
into easier times. At present Eng- 
land is unquestionably passing 
through a difficult transition period 
which may last long. Certainly her 
political life is in a most confused 
and troubled state. The two out- 
standing political phenomena are the 
portentous rise of the Labor party 
and the equally portentous collapse 
of Liberalism. Can the Liberal party 
“come back?” If I am to believe 
the bulk of the testimony I have 
heard on this point, I am inclined to 
doubt _ it. The Laborites claim 
unanimously that they have absorbed 
or are fast absorbing, ‘‘all that is 
worth while’ in the Liberal ranks. 
Most significant of all, several Lib- 
erals have told me confidentially that 
they considered their party future 
distinctly dubious. One of these 


class 


genUlemen, after stating that in his 
opinion all non-Labor’ elements 
would sooner or later have to fuse 
to oppose the ‘“‘Labor menace,’’ used 
the following simile: ‘You and I 
might be having an acrimonious dis- 
pute, but if a tiger should suddenly 
jump through the window, we would 
probably become good allies.” 

I had come to England determined 
to unearth the sources of anti-Ameri- 
canism in Britain, but I soon made a 
disconcerting discovery: no English- 
man would admit that he was an 
anti-American! A few did say they 
thought there was a certain amount 
of ill feeling here and there on spe- 
cifie points like our period of entry 
into the war and the debt settlement, 
but I was unable to get any tangible 
evidence. The redoubtable editor of 
“The National Review” told me that, 
in his opinion, the sole obstacle to 
more cordial relations between the 
two countries was the numerous 
anti-Britishers in the United States. 

I have been privileged to meet a 
varied assortment of British officials, 
and they are a fine, strong, wise lot, 
those empire-builders and conservers. 
We would do well to remember that 
Britain has been in the empire busi- 
ness for over 300 years, yet she has 
made only one cardinal blunder— 
that relating to her American colo- 
nies. This is a pretty good recora. 
One cannot meet many of these offi- 
cials without recognizing an _ intel- 
lectual norm which is clearly appar- 
ent. There is a quiet, unassuming 
efficiency about them which merits the 
compliment paid them by a political 
leader who said to me: ‘They are 
the finest bureaucracy in the world.” 
They add distinctly to one’s sense of 
confidence in Britain’s future. Eng- 
land’s destiny need not be despaired 
of while the technique of her af- 
fairs remains in such intelligent and 
capable hands. 








The Digest is my best companion, 


I find myself looking 


eagerly for it long before it comes.—Prof. Stephen I. Smith, 
Witherspoon College, Buckhorn, Ky. 
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The Fifteen Finest Novels 


Condensed from The Forum (Sept. '23) 


William Lyon Phelps 


HIS has been another year for 

T the making of lists. One more 
ean do no harm. The fact that 
the list-maker can never prove that 
he is right and nobody can prove he 
is wrong, constitutes an irresistible 
temptation. Looking at the subject 
from a world standpoint, this is my 
list of the finest novels, in chrono- 
logical order: 
1. Robinson Crusoe (1719) by 
Daniel Defoe. This is the first Eng- 
lish novel. It is curious that the 
novel in England began with a mas- 
terpiece, but such is the case. Defoe 
was 58 years old when he wrote his 
first story, and indeed most master- 


pieces of prose fiction have been 
written in years of maturity. Music 
and poetry come early; but not so 


with novels. In the whole range of 
English fiction, Dickens is the only 
one who produced masterpieces be- 
fore he was 30. In “Robinson Cru- 
soe,’’ Defoe added to the scant popu- 
lation of immortal personages by cre- 
ating a character who is more real 
than fact, and who is known to men, 
women, and children throughout the 
world. 

2. Gulliver’s Travels (1726) by 
Jonathan Swift. Defoe’s ‘‘grave, im- 
perturbable lying’’ was adopted by 
an even greater genius, Swift, whose 
prose style has never been excelled. 
Swift was also 58 when he wrote this 
work. Although he intended it as a 
satire ‘‘on that animal called man,” 
and so completely succeeded that it 
is probably the most terrible satire 
ever written, he brought to its com- 
position such art, such imagination, 
such humor, that for 200 years it has 
delighted the object of its scorn. 


3. Clarissa (1747) by Samuel 
Richardson. It is one of the longest 
of English works of fiction, filling 
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eight volumes; but those who have 
the patience to read it will find that 
it steadily grows in interest, and 
that its length is essential to its plan. 


4. The History of Tom Jones 
(1749) by Henry Fielding. Field- 
ing is aS modern in his temperament 
as if he were living today, and Tom 
Jones is the natural man of all time. 
Fielding’s greatness was immediate- 
ly recognized; indeed there is not a 
single man on our list who did not 
enjoy fame in his lifetime. It is an 
error to suppose that works of genius 
are not speedily recognized and ap- 
preciated. 


5. Kugenie Grandet (1833) by 
Honore de Balzac. This is universal- 
ly acknowledged to be one of the 
best by its author, and it is my 
favorite. The absolute simplicity or 
the style, the smooth course of the 
narrative, the absence of author’s 
interference, the noble objectivity of 
the thing, combine to give it that 
serenity which characterizes so many 
immortal works of art. The contrast 
between Eugenie and her father, to- 
gether with the similarity, make a 
lasting impression. He is more terri- 
fying than the hobgoblins of ro- 
mance, and as real ag life. 


6. The Three Musketeers 
by Alexandre Dumas. I 
joyed any novel more than this. 
D’Artagnan and the three musk- 
eteers ought to be among the intl!- 
mate friends of every man, woman, 
and child in the world who knows 
how to read. This is the ideal ro- 
mance, where something happens on 
every page, where the personages 
abound with vitality, where the con- 
versations sparkle with vivacity and 
wit. While this story amuses, it also 
inspires. 


(1844) 
never en- 
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7. David Copperfield (1849-1859) 


by Charles Dickens. To my mind 
Dickens is the greatest English nov- 
elist because he made the largest 
contribution and because he is irre- 
placeable. Should the works of any 
other disappear, we could find a sub- 
stitute which, while not perhaps 
“just as good,’ might serve. But 
who could take the place of Dickens? 
His spontaneous humor, his power 
of characterization, his skill in con- 
struction, his glowing style are in 
evidence in everything he wrote. He 
has created more living characters 
than any other novelists, and they 
live because they are human. 

8. The Scarlet Letter (1850) by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. If one were 
lecturing to a class of pupils who 
had never read a novel, and wished 
to make it clear to them what par- 
ticular kind of art is represented by 
the word, the best illustration that 
could be found would be “‘The Scar- 
let Letter.” The evolution of the 
story is as perfect as a flower, the 
characters are set before the reader 
in full completeness; the style is as 
near perfection as seems possible; 
the intensity of the tragedy is felt 
by all readers, young and old. No 
one can read a dozen pages without 
coming under the spell, and no one 
can outgrow the book. 

9. Henry Esmond (1852) by Whil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray. It is 
the most unified of his works, writ- 
ten with the most zest, and filled 
with the most impressive scenes. It 
is a brilliant performance. 

10. Madame Bovary (1857) by 
Gustave Flaubert. It seems strange 
that this book was suppressed in 
France. When Henry James said it 
would make an admirable book for 
American Sunday schools, he did jus- 
tice to the truth, honesty, and sin- 
cerity of this story. Here is a book 
containing not a single character 
worthy of admiration, not one whom 
we should like to have as an ac- 
quaintance; the environment would 
make Main Street seem exciting; but 
the story is unforgetable because we 
know it is true 
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i1. Fathers and Children (1861) 
by Ivan S. Turgenev. George Moore 
says Turgenev is the greatest artist 
since antiquity, and he ought to 
know. No novelist ever succeeded 
more admirably in combining truth 
and beauty. In this book, which 
everyone ought to reread just now, 
when so much is being said about 
the younger generation, Turgenev 
brought fathers and children to- 
gether in a manner that, while in- 
tensely contemporary, is also ageless, 
for the same thing happens in every 
country and at every period. His 
picture of the old couple visiting the 
tomb is a revelation of the author’s 
heart, and I suppose there never was 
a more beautiful personality than 
Turgenev. 


12. Les Miserables (1862) by Vic- 
tor Hugo. It is by this novel that 
Hugo conquered the world. Jean 
Valjean is a character that will live 
as long as literature. Very few 
novels have so many ‘“‘supreme mo- 
ments.”’ 


13. Anna Karenina (1873-1876) 
by Leo N. Tolstoi. If I had to name 
the greatest novel ever written, it 
would be this one. No passion is 
too colossal, no caprice too trivial, 
to be beyond Tolstoi’s reach. To 
read this book is simply to live, and 
live abundantly. One is overwhelmed 
by the truthfulness of the characters, 


ccnversations, scenes. The book 
lifted fiction to a higher plane. 
14. The Brothers Karamazoy 


(1879) by Fedor M. Dostoevski. He 
plunges into depths below the lowest 
yet explored, he rises to heights 
where no other could live. His spe- 
cialty is the abnormal. 


15. Huckleberry Finn (1884) by 
Mark Twain. It may be too soon to 
place this work among the fifteen, 
but its steadily growing fame has all 
the signs of permanence. Here is 
America, its authentic voice. Mark 
Twain is as unique in American lit- 
erature as Dickens is in England. 
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Extracts from The American Magazine 


Extracts from the September American Magazine 


Abraham Lincoln’s Money Sense 


ONTRARY to a general impres- 

sion, Lincoln was not a poor 

man when he died. He left an 
estate of more than $110,000. His 
widow and his two sons, each re- 
ceived $36,991.54. The legal papers 
are on file in the court house in 
Springfield, Illinois. 


All his life Lincoln was industrious 
and thrifty. For years his savings 
were necessarily small—but he al- 
ways saved something. He continu- 
ally strived to get ahead and to ac- 
quire a reasonable financial inde- 
pendence. He was generous. He 
did an immense amount of hard work 
for other people for which he never 
received a cent. When he was elect- 
ed President, at the age of fifty-one, 
he had accumulated $25,000. His 
whole financial philosophy can he 
summed up: “A man should work, 
do his best, lay up something for the 
future, and help his brother man as 
he can.” 


As True in Business as in Racing 


“Cannonball” Baker, holder of 
more automobile and motor-cycle 
records than any other driver in the 
world, says: ‘‘People often ask me 
how I can drive so fast. Well, part 
of it’s due to developing the knack 
of far-sightedness. It’s just like 
drawing a long bead with a rifle: 
you spot a ‘target’ a good ways dis- 
tant, and ride like the very devil 
for it—yet all the time remaining 
conscious of every bend and bump in 
the road just beyond. The farther 
ahead you can see, the quicker you 
can cover the distance between where 
you are and where you want to be; 
and I reckon that this thing holds 
as good in the rest of life as it does 
in racing.” 
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Knowledge Is Power 


The success of Craig Baird as in- 
structor in debating at Bates College, in 
Maine, has made him an outstanding fig- 
ure in American college circles. For six 
years the teams he has turned out have 


won every debate, and with one excep- 
tion, by unanimous decision of the 
judges. Last year, in the first college 


debate ever held in this country between 
the two English-speaking races, Bates 
defeated the brilliant team sent across 
the Atlantic from the University of Ox- 
ford. Mr. Baird says: 


“The principles of effective reason- 
ing apply as aptly to ‘hitting the boss 
for a raise’ or asking the ‘only girl 
to be your wife—or to selling any- 
thing—as they apply to debating. 
The whole of life’s a debate. And 
I make no attempt to train mere 
orators—lI try to train salesmen of 
thought. In knocking around the 
world I discovered long ago that near. 
ly all successful men have one thing 
in common: they know more about 
their own branch of business than 
any of their unsuccessful competi- 
tors. I never realized the full truth 
of the phrase, ‘Knowledge is power,’ 
until life taught me that the man 
with the most authentic facts up his 
sleeve always sat in the strategic 
seat. I tell debaters that they must 
know the subject at hand so well 
that they can not only make an air. 
tight case for themselves but also 
be able to present the opponent’s case 
better than their opponents can present it 
themselves. 

“Most folks look upon the objec- 
tions of those whom they are trying 
to persuade as something that must 
be overruled and got out of the way 
as quickly as possible. They do not 
stop to think of the superior strategic 
value of showing that they sympa- 
thetically appreciate the other fel- 
low’s viewpoint and can express it. 
One never gets very far in any dis- 
cussion by trying to force his opin- 
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ions upon others. It is much more 
effective to say: ‘It seems to be 
that you are mistaken; but first let 
Us assume that you are right, and see 


where that ieads us.’ You can’t 
bludgeon people into your way of 
thinking; but you can usually win 


them by going over to where they 
are and gently leading them to you.” 


Holding an Audience 


Charles E, Carpenter is President of a 
Philadelphia firm and is distinguished 
among business men for the unparalleled 
demand for his services as a _ speaker. 
Though he has been compelled to decline 
hundreds of invitations, he actually has 
spoken on about 1500 occasions, and right 
now the demand for him is so great that 
he has to devote four months a year to 
regular speaking tours. Mr. Carpenter 
Says: 

“The way T judge how I am holding 
people is by the number of black spots 
I see among them. A wholly attentive 
audience presents one uninterrupted sur- 
face of white faces; for when folks are 
listening attentively they hold their chins 
high, On the other hand, the inatten- 
tive are relaxed, looking down, and what 
you see is not their faces but their hair. 
Let me add that he is a lost speaker 
who, as the black spots begin to appear, 
mentally cusses his audience, The only 
safe assumption for we public speakers 
to make when the break is against us is 
that the fault lies with us. By blaming 
the other fellow we only get worse and 
worse. Contrariwise, blaming ourselves 
is likely to prove mighty exhilarating. I 
believe, in fact, that I am never so good 
at handing out the stuff as when an 
auidence starts in to give me faces down 
and hair up. 

“Your enjoyment of an address usually 
depends far more than you might suspect 
upon the way the speaker varies his pace. 
If, for example, he rapidly feeds you the 
parts where you can't have any idea of 
what is comin,z, you will not be able to 
digest them, and you will have a sense 
of confusion. On the other hand, there 
are likely to be times when you can eas- 
ily anticipate what is coming, and then. 
if the speaker doesn't leap lightly ahead 
at a speed somewhere near equal to that 
of your thought, you will become weary. 


“An elementary fact about human na- 
ture, useful for anyone to know, is that 
people are not at all interested in hav- 
ing you prove to them by your line of 
talk that you are the possessor of su- 
per-intelligence or are even uncommonly 
clever. The question that is always in 
their minds from the moment you open 
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your mouth is, Are you a regular fellow? 
‘Public speakers who can’t learn this 


elementary fact are always trying out 
new stuff that they think will enable 
them to shine. They really are aiming to 
please themselves, not their audiences. 
The most successful speakers are mere 
actors in the sense that they can put 
over their memorized stuff for the thou- 
sandth time with a gusto suggesting that 
it has all just spontaneously occurred to 
them, The test is not what is old to me 
but what will be new to the audience... 
The stories at which people invariably 
laugh the most are those that are on the 
speaker himself, and telling such stories 
is one of the best ways of proving that 
you are a regular fellow. People also 
like to be taken into the speaker’s con- 
fidence, so the more intimately personal 
you can be about yourself the better. 
And it is my experience that when you 
have melted the ice in this way, and have 
created the impression that you are fair 
and open to conviction, you can get away 
with murder when it comes to dealing 
with controversial subjects and handing 
out opinions with which the majority of 
your audience disagree.” 


Why Experts Are Often Mistaken 


The geologists laughed at and ridiculed 
Leonidas Merritt's claims that there was 
likely iron ore in Northern Minnesota. 
But he stuck to his own idea until he 
had unearthed the Missabe Range, one 
of the richest iron mines in the world 
Mr. Merritt says: 

“Tf I've learned one thing, it’s this— 
don’t give up an idea that you're satis- 
fied is correct, when the ‘experts’ say it 
can't be so. The ‘experts’ usually go 
largely by the textbooks. And the text- 
books tell about experience with condi- 
tions already known about. They don't 
cover new things. 

“When the conditions are new, you've 
got to reason things out from the facts 
you find. Start from the ground up, get 
the facts, and come to conclusions— 
maybe not what the textbooks say the 
conclusions ought to be, but what the 
facts show they ought to be.... A lot 
of geologists came and looked over our 
explorations. Most of them said it was 
no good, One of the biggest geologists 
in the country looked over the property 
and reported there was no ore. And for 
20 years afterward he was kept busy 
explaining why he had said there was no 
ore on the Missabe Range.” 
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The Cost of Progress 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (Sept. '23) 


Charles Pierce Burton 


HE railroad is not only a marvel 

of achievement, but a tool of civ- 

ilization—perhaps the greatest of 
all tools except government itself. 
Kmployment and prosperity depend 
on more than supply and demand. 
Without efficient and economical dis- 
tribution industry must slow down 
and enforced idleness will follow. We 
know all this in a far-off, impersonal 
way. We know that the railroads 
are in the midst of a mighty strug- 
gle to equip themselves properly to 
take care of our growing production. 
Notwithstanding this, high finance 
selfishly gambles with them; organ- 
ized labor ignorantly clubs them into 
inefficiency, and this great Govern- 
ment, of, by, and for the people, 
calmly strangles them into impotence. 

It is costing countless millions to 
correct the curves and grades of pio- 
neer railroading; but corrected they 
must be if America prospers. A 
curve which carries the traffic of a 
railroad one mile out of the way may 
add half a cent to the cost of haul- 
ing every ton of freight which 
passes over the road. Multiply this 
sum by the number of tons which 
pass over that railroad each day, and 
it will be seen why our carriers are 
willing to spend millions in the re- 
duction of curves and grades. 

The public is directly interested in 
speeding up transportation for other 
reasons than the greater convenience 
and the reduced freight charges 
which would naturally follow. Ac- 
cording to Government Reports, the 
average value of the commodities 
constantly in railroad transit during 
1920 was something like a billion and 
a half dollars. If the average time 
in transit could have been reduced 
one day, it would have reduced the 
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annual interest charge against the 
goods in transit by more than 18 
million dollars. 


Railroads were not built “right” 
in the first place because of the diffi- 
culty of financing and because of 
inadequate tools. Steam shovels and 
dynamite are of comparatively recent 
development. 


Within the past 20 years the rail- 
roads of the United States have been 
practically rebuilt, in an effort to 
keep pace with the growing com- 
merce of this amazing country, and 
they would be rebuilt again within 
the next 10 years if money for the 
work were obtainable. At least half, 
possibly three-fourths of the rail- 
roads should be electrified, purely as 
a matter of economy. Not so very 
long ago freight cars of 40,000 pounds 
capacity were considered large; now 
a capacity of 100,000 pounds is the 
standard. In 10 years before the war 
the traffic of the country almost dou- 
bled, while facilities for handling it 
increased only 20 per cent. Larger 
cars, however, brought new difficul- 
ties. Larger locomotives had to be 
purchased. The old rails then be- 
came unsafe; 60-pound rails have 
given way to 110-pound, and even 
heavier rails. Stronger bridges had 
to be constructed, and roadbeds 
strengthened. 


The youngest of us almost have 
seen the installation of block-signal 
systems involving enormous expendi- 
tures, and we now are witnessing 
even more costly changes in grade 
separations, necessary with the 
growing density of traffic and popu- 
lation. 

According to experts, 90 per cent 
of the side tracks built prior to 1917 
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are too short to take care of the 
longer freight trains which are now 
being operated. As a result, during 
heavy freight movements, passenger 
trains are held back until the freight 
carriers ahead of them can run 5, 


10, or 20 miles to switches large 
enough for their accommodation. 


A few concrete illustrations will 
tell the story of progress and its cost 
better than mere generalizations. The 
Illinois Central Railroad is at work 
on an $80,000,000 program in and 
around the city of Chicago. The New 
York Central is expending $15,000,000 
in improvements at Albany, to re- 
lieve freight congestion. An _ ex- 
penditure of $100,000,000 is needed in 
Cincinnati alone for enlarged freight 
interchange and clearing facilities, 
and even that would not improve 
matters greatly without similar en- 
largements elsewhere. 

The late James J. Hill, 10 years 
ago, said that there should be an ex- 
penditure of a billion dollars a year 
for the next 20 years, to enable the 
railroads to handle the country’s 
growing business. Yet, from 1914 to 
1920, the railroads expended less than 
two billion dollars for new construc- 
tion. 


The public must recognize the 
rights, the limitations and economies 
of railroad operation. It is a de- 
monstratable fact that in the case of 
the railroads, and public utilities in 
general, the decrease in rates to the 
public was more rapid before the era 
of government control and regulation 
than it has been since. 


It was not government regulation 
which brought down the price of cer- 
tain automobiles until now the aver- 
age family can own one. It was com- 
petition and the desire for gain in a 
shrewd brain which realized that a 
less rate of profit, resulting in a 
larger volume of business, would ac- 
complish the purpose. 

Competition is far-reaching. To 
assume that there can be no compe- 
tition, except between parallel lines 
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of track, is wrong. On the surface, 
there can be no competition between 
north-and-south and_ east-and-west 
railroads. Yet some years ago James 
J. Hill established a rate on Wash 
ington fir which, notwithstanding the 
longer haul, enabled it to be put down 
in Chicago in competition with yel- 
low pine of the South. 


Whatever may be said of the past, 
there is no watered stock today, tak- 
ing the railroads as a whole. The 
results of government appraisement 
which probably will be made public 
this year, will be an eye opener to 
many people. With few exceptions, 
the physical valuation of the railroads 
is greater than their capitalization. 
And this valuation, it should be un- 
derstood, is based on pre-war prices, 
not on the cost of replacement. 


It must be appreciated that the 
railroads cannot be built or improved 
without enormous expenditures of 
money, and that money does not grow 
on trees. The money must be bor- 
rowed; bonds must be sold. . . There 
must be an abandonment of a pol- 
icy of government regulation and 
strangulation which, however well in- 
tended, has almost ruined the ,rail- 
roads without benefiting the people. 
The managemert of the railroads 
must be turned back to the trained 
executives of the railroads, unham- 
pered by conditions which destroy in- 
itiative and prevent them from ac- 
complishing constructive work. 


Admittedly America cannot grow 
and prosper without increased facil- 
ities of railroad transportation. Such 
facilities cannot be increased ade- 
quately without huge expenditures of 
a billion and a half a year for some 
years to come, in the judgment of 
many railroad executives. Such vast 
sums of money cannot be raised by 
the railroads except under conditions 
that will permit new stock issues to 
be floated, or permit the reinvestment 
of sufficient earnings to safeguard 


new issues of interest bearing bonds. 
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Calvin Coolidge 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews (Sept. '23) 


Bruce Barton 


OLITICIANS who enter Coolidge’s 

office expecting to take the 

measure of his mind come out 
no wiser than when they went in. 
They are conscious of an innate dig- 
nity in the man which commands re- 
spect, but they are at a loss to ap- 
praise his silence. This silence goes 
back beyond his birth. His grand- 
father managed existence with a 
minimum of words; his father, who 
bears the title of Colonel by virtue 
of service on tne staff of the Governor 
of Vermont, is a sort of local sage to 
whose tested integrity and laconic 
judgments the neighborhood gladly 
submits. The Coolidges are like the 
hills from which they spring—strong, 
firm, but lacking the showy qualities 
of the more pretentious mountains. 
They are modest men. 

In 1920, when many newspapers 
pointed to Coolidge as a possible can- 
didate for the Presidency, he issued 
a statement disavowing any organ- 
ized effort to secure his nomination. 
The times, he said, required that men 
should ‘‘walk humbly.’”’ The words 
are very revealing. There is the 
flavor of Cromwell about them, of 
Washington and the Adamses—men 
who kept their own counsel, lived 
simply, shrank from thrusting them- 
selves forward, and were not ashamed 
to be regarded as humble and im- 
perfect instruments of a_ greater 
Power. 

When his classmates at Amherst 
east their ballots at Commencement 
time, Dwight W. Morrow was voted 
the man ‘“‘most likely to succeed in 
life.” He has justified that predic- 
tion by becoming one of the partners 
of J. P. Morgan. Coolidge received 
only one vote—but that one was Mor- 
row’s. Somehow each of the two 
strong men recognized instinctively 
the fibre of the other. 
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Coolidge went to work in a country 
law office in Northampton. Three 
months later one of the partners ran 
across this item in a Springfield 
paper: 


John C. Coolidge, a student in the law 
office of Hammonds and Field, North- 
ampton, has been awarded the $150 gold 
medal offered to the member of the 
Senior Class of any American college for 
the best essay on a historical subject. 


Mr. Field showed the item to Coo- 
lidge and asked if he had received 


the medal. ‘Yes,” said Coolidge. 
‘‘How long have you had it?” Field 
demanded. “About six weeks.” 


“Why didn’t you tell us you had re- 
ceived it?” “I don’t know.” ‘‘Have 
you told your’ father?” ‘No,” 
answered Coolidge, ‘‘would you?” 

Despite his lack of self-advertise- 
ment, his practice grew, and his 
neighbors began electing him to 
offices, and continued to elect him to 
better offices, since he invariably 
made good. Thus he served as Al- 
derman, City Solicitor, Mayor, mem- 
ber of the Legislature, State Sena- 
tor, President of the Senate, Lieu- 
tenant Governor and Governor. Al- 
together he was a candidate 13 
times previous to 1920, and every 
time successfully. 

It was while he was State Senator 
that he gained the friendship of 
Frank W. Stearns, owner of a big 
department store in Boston, who has 
been his loyal supporter ever since. 
Stearns called to ask him to intro- 
duce a bill which would permit Am- 
herst College to connect its sewer 
system with that of the town. Coo- 
lidge listened and ansWered not one 
single word. Stearns left, consider- 
ably miffed. At the next session of 
the legislature Coolidge introduced 
the bill, and it was passed and 
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signed. The only breed of politicians 
Stearns had ever known would have 
said, ‘Certainly, Mr. Stearns, I'll be 
delighted to attend to the matter; 
and I hope that if arything of inter- 
est ever turns up in your part of 
the State you'll keep me in mind.” 
But here was a man who promised 
nothing, made no report of his ac- 
complishment, and asked no thanks 
From that day Stearns took interest. 
A little later he began regularly to 
tell Amherst men at college dinners 
that Coolidge would some day be 
President of the United States. 

The State House reporters in 
Boston are full of such stories. A 
very wealthy woman came to Coolidge 
when he was Governor. She was 
interested in the reform of prisons 
and urged him to accompany her to 
one of them in her car. He politely 
refused. A few days later, he went 
by train to visit the prison, and 
there was no item in the program of 
management which escaped his 
pointed interest. The measures 
which that influential woman want- 
ed taken were inaugurated without 
delay; but she got the news from 
the prison warden, not from the 
Governor's office. 

To do the job and to let the credit 
take care of itself—this was the rule 
of Coolidge. And as more and more 
men began to understand it, the con- 
fidence of the common folks of Mas- 
sachusetts grew. His majorities 
were the envy of the professional 
politicians. He made few speeches, 
but those were extraordinary both in 


substance and form. He cultivated 
no powerful individwals, made no 
exaggerated claims or _ promises, 


kissed no babies, and spent no money. 
But every election found him more 
strongly entrenched. He has broken 
all the rules by which men achieve 
popular success. He has done no en- 
tertaining,. fromised no sweeping re- 





forms, never appealed to the preju- 
dices of his constituents nor attacked 
his opponents. He has conducted 
every office as though he expected 
to be sent back home at the end of 
the term; and the people, sensing 
his willingness to go, have persisted 
in keeping him on the job. 


During the Boston police strike, 
when he was about to issue his proc- 
lamation calling out the State troops 
a committee of what Irvin Cobb calls 
“the for-God-sakers’”’ came to make 
a last plea for compromise. Said 
they: ‘Governor, if you sign that 
proclamation you will probably de- 
stroy the Republican party in Mas- 
sachusetts; you will certainly end 
your own public career.’’ Coolidge, 
pen in hand, drawled, ‘‘very likely,”’ 
and forthwith attached his signature. 


He has treated the people with a 
complete absence of buncombe. Be- 
fore an audience of Negroes he 
pointed out that the Anglo-Saxon 
race has been centuries in reaching 
its present position and that the Ne- 
gro could not and must not expect 
to bridge the chasm in a century. To 
a crowd which wanted to be promised 
lower taxes, he said bluntly: “I am 
not one of those who believe that 
votes are to be won by misrepresenta- 
tion, skillful presentations of half- 
truths, and plausible deductions from 
false premises. Good government can- 
not be found on the bargain counter. 
It cannot relieve from toil. It can 
provide no substitute for the re- 
wards of service.”’ 


“Statutes must appeal to more than 
material welfare,’’ he once said. 
“Wages won't satisfy, be they never 
so large. Nor houses; nor lands, nor 
coupons. Man has a spiritual nature. 
Touch it, and it must respond as the 
magnet responds to the pole. To 
that, not to selfishness, let the laws 
of the Commonwealth appeal.” 








I cannot say too much in favor of your Digest. 


I read it from 


cover to cover each month.—V. A. Craig, Craig Bros., Whole- 
sale Grocers, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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- The Royal Road to Affability 


Condensed from The North American Review (Sept. '23) 


Lawrence Gilman 


T is said by the publisher of the 

famous Book of Etiquette that 

nearly half a million people have 
paid $3.50 each for that ineffable 
Baedeker of manners—which means 
that almost two million dollars have 
been expended by those who wish to 
learn the correct thing to do when 
one’s parrot becomes’ Rabelaisian 
while the pastor is calling, or what 
to say to Llewellyn when he draws 
the attention of the luncheon party 
to the obvious fact that Unele Jos- 
hua’s toupee has become displaced. 


But the Baedeker of Manners con- 
cerns itself, after all, chiefly with 
conduct. There has been, up to the 
present time, an uncultivated terri- 
tory in the campaign for refinement. 
Our mentors have forgotten that we 
must converse. But now we need no 
longer remain in ignorance of the art 
of successful conversation. Have 
you ever attended a dinner party 
‘where there have been awkward 
gaps in the conversation?’ Have 
you ever spent a half-hour with a 
debutante, a Prime Minister, or a 
man whose hobby was the early his- 
tory of the Baptist Church, and been 
“at your wits’ end to know what con- 


versational leads to advance?” 
Would you learn how to converse 
easily, gracefully, inferestingly? 


Then make haste to visit your book. 
seller and provide yourself with 
“What To Talk About: The Clever 
Question as an Aid to Social, Pro- 
fessional, and Business Advance- 
ment,”’ by Imogene B. Wolcott (price, 
$1.90, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York). Therein you will learn what 
to talk about to accountants, actress- 
es, babies, brides, clergymen, de- 
butantes, decorators (interior), de- 
tectives, elderly people, judges, lum- 
bermen, ‘‘parents of a baby,” “‘par- 
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ents of a family,” private secretaries, 
druggists, grocers, scouts (boy and 
girl), stenographers, trolley officials, 
welfare officials—and a host of 
others. Moreover, you will learn 
what to talk about to those whose 
hobby is astrology, bees, bowling, 
cats, eugenics, fancy work, flying, jiu 
jitsu, metal work, spiritualism, 
stamps, weaving, ice hockey, yacht- 
ing. Furthermore, you will be in- 
structed in the art of conversing with 
“those who have lived in or traveled 
to’ Algiers, Atlantic City, Deauville, 
Glacier Park, the Holy Land, Indian- 
apolis, Newport, Niagara Falls, Palm 
Beach, Russia, St. Louis, Wales and 
the Vacation Spots of New England. 


The method is simple. Let us say 
that you wish—that you are obliged 
—to talk to a ‘‘matron (society).’’ 
What shall you talk to her about? 
Nothing could be simpler. You have 
your copy of “What to Talk About” 
with you in the taxi. Turn to page 
70 and look at the questions listed 
under the heading: ‘‘What to Talk 
About to Matrons (society).’’ 


“Do you think it was easier to 
entertain successfully in the days be- 
fore prohibition?” 

“Haven’t you found it true that 
nine times out of ten, the man of 
the family will wait until dinner is 
announced before going upstairs to 
wash his hands?” 


You will probably not need to re- 
member the second “Clever Ques- 
tion’; the first will suffice, until it 
is time for the Society Matron to 
turn brightly to the Undertaker on 
her other side, and, having learned 
from her copy of “The Clever Ques- 
tion’”’ what to talk about to Under- 
takers, is busy with interrogations 
about the recent flurry in the tomb. 
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stone market and the recreations of 
gravediggers. 

But suppose you don’t know 
whether the neighbor on your other 
side is a Detective, a Dentist, a Meat 
Man, or a Trolley Official? ‘Cleve: 
Questions” has foreseen this difficul- 
ty: “If you don’t know a man’s 
line, ask him point-blank.’ You 
proceed according to rule: 

“I beg your pardon, but what is 
your line?” 

“I am a Detective, madam.” 

“Indeed! How very interesting!” 

You have dropped your “Clever 
Questions’’ on your lap. Feigning to 
have dropped a pea, you stoop to find 
it. The detective stoops too. While 
he is searching for the pea, you turn 
swiftly, and with the sureness bred 
of long practice, to page 42, ‘‘What 
to Talk About to Detectives.’’ Here 
you are: ‘“‘What are some of the 
various methods of procedure in find- 
ing a criminal?’”’ As the detective 
abandons the pea and comes up for 
air and sociability, you apply your 
Conversation Opener. 

But suppose he has answered: ‘I 
am a Dentist.” You proceed as be- 
fore, with the following as your in- 
dicated Conversation Opener: 

‘‘What is the most important tooth 
in one’s mouth?” 

For a Trolley Official: 

“What do you think of the one- 
man car?” 

For the Druggist: 

*“‘What proportion of your business 
is selling drugs?” 

(If your neighbor should appear 
to resent this question for any rea- 
son, pass quickly to the next: 

“What would you do if a man came 
into your store to purchase some 
bichloride-of-mercury tablets?’’) 

For an Electrical Supply Dealer: 

“Why does an electric iron cost so 


much more to run than ap electric 
fan?” 

For an Elderly Person: 

“Does fear of death become strong- 
er or less strong as one grows older?”’ 

(If this seems tactless, try the fol- 
lowing: 

“What is the secret of your content- 
ment?’’) 

As the “Clever Questions for the 
Parents of a Baby’ depend on the 
baby’s age, it is highly important to 
know the facts in the case, and not 
to mix them up. 

“Has he smiled yet?’’ (1 month.) 

“Can he hold up his head?” (4 
months. ) 

“Can he sit alone?’’ (6 months.) 

“Can he sing and dance?” (19 
months. ) 

You are aided in this priceless 
book, as we have intimated, by other 
guides than classification by occupa- 
tions. There are classifications by 
Hobbies and by Geographical Resi- 
dence. For example, you have 
learned, by delicately heedful prob- 
ing or by blunt interrogation, that 
the patient is a Meat Man hailing 
from Palm Beach whose hobby is 
Butterflies. Referring in order to 
pages 94, 125, 236, you proceed con- 
fidently: 

“Is frozen meat wholesome?” . . 

“Do butterflies have a home life as 
do birds, bees, and ants?” 

“How long does the season last in 
Florida?” 

Using ‘‘Clever Questions” as a 
model, you can easily draw up your 
own formulas to suit almost any 
conceivable situation; so that, in case 
you should ever find yourseif con- 
fronting an Osteopath from Niagara 
Falls whose hobby is Rabbits, you 
will know precisely what to say. The 
possibilities, you perceive, are in- 
finite. 








I senaaitine the mania more “ana any > eslitattiian I 
read. Its convenient size makes it especially useful for 
leisure moments on cars, etc., and for reference it is ex- 


ceedingly useful.—Anne C. 


Luppert, Gen. Secy., Y. W. 


C. A., Rockford, II. 
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World Destruction 


Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal (Sept. °23) 


Charles A. Selden 


HE following suggestions of what 
the next war would be like are 

not the result of anybody’s im- 
agination. As a matter of fact the 
propaganda of peace organizations 
does not begin to compare in horror 
with the more convincing official 
plans recorded in the archives of the 
war offices of France and England 
and other governments—plans upon 
which the several military staffs 
have been working for the past four 
years. 

“Tt won't be war at all, but just 
suicide for all of our people and 
for all of the other people,” said a 
British military aviation expert who 
was explaining to me the width of 
the three zones which the different 
types of airplanes were built to de- 
vastate. ‘‘No man’s land, which was 
200 yards wide in the last war, will 
be 300 miles wide in the next war, 
but the plans contemplate annihila- 
tion far beyond no man’s land. 
Working and living underground will 
be the only expedient by which the 
population of city or country will 
have any chance at all to remain 
alive. That would be only temporary 
protection against starvation, for 
crops cannot be raised underground. 
Of course the new gases will kill all 
plants as well as human lives.” 

In the next war, from each of the 
warring nations great fleets of air- 
planes will set out, not to fight each 
other, not to protect troops and troop 
ships, but to carry wholesale. death, 
destruction, annihilation to the en- 
emy’s cities and millions of non- 
combatants. For 300 miles from 
each nation’s nearest border the 
enemy exterminates all life—human, 
plant and animal—creating a no 
man’s land more barren than any 
that was in France or Belgium. For 
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600 miles all railroads, highways 
and canals are destroyed. For 1,000 
miles the planes fly with poison gas, 
with disease germs, with fire bombs. 
with high-powered projectiles to lay 
waste great cities, and shatter morale. 
Think what 1,000 miles would mean 
from our Atlantic seaboard! Chi- 
cago gone and cities under attack 


as far west as Waterloo, Kansas 
City, Dallas. 
No defense is possible. Our own 


planes are meantime destroying our 
enemy as utterly as the enemy is de- 
stroying us. It is mutual annihila- 
tion. It is not fighting—it is just 
killing. 

The new war plans contemplate 
that much of the long-distance work 
of devastation back of the 300 mile 
strip of no man’s land shall be done 
by the big dirigibles. These ma- 
chines, in addition to carrying their 
own supplies of explosives and poison 
gases, will carry flocks of airplanes 
that may be launched from the di- 
rigibles to carry still further de- 
struction in all directions. In other 
words, America will be able to at- 
tack European countries without the 
aid of troop ships and in complete 
disregard of foreign navies and sub- 
marines. And the European nations 
will be able to retaliate. 

Plans for civil aviation between 
England and India are now so far 
advanced that commercial air traffic 
between these remote points is 
promised definitely in two years from 
now. All the airships in that ser- 
vice will be convertible into war ma- 
chines capable of carrying small 
bombing planes. The British have 
the plans for a dirigible that will 
carry and launch six such planes 
from the air. 


In the present situation the thing 
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based is 


which 
the fact that these government plans 
are still for the most part Only plans 


upon hope may be 


and not yet government policies. 
The plans are ready everywhere. 
But nowhere has construction been 
pushed to catch up with the plans. 
The United States succeeded in call- 
ing a halt on battleship construction 
two years ago, and now it seems that 
the surest way by which the United 
States may prevent the deadly new 
war plans from developing into poll- 
cies is to do the thing that other 
nations will accept as a_ tangible 
hope for peace. 


The countries of Europe, including 
England, are afraid to walk by them. 
selves without the United States in 
the way that may lead to peace. Con- 
versely, the entrance of the United 
States into full membership in the 
Court of International Justice will 
do more than anything else that 
America at present seems likely to 
undertake, internationally, to check 
the plans for another war which 
these European governments are 
now formulating to the horror of the 
very experts who are doing the work. 
Frankly, the European governments 
have little faith in the efficacy of the 
World Court with the United States 
not in it. Yet they are terrified by 
their own plans for another war. 


The airplane attacks of the last war 


were nothing more than tryouts of 
a new system. There were never 


more than 25 squadrons of 20 ma- 
chines each engaged, and they never 
reached what is now contemplated 
as a sustained offensive. February 
of 1921 was the time fixed for a 
general air offensive by the Allies. 
The plans called for 500 squadrons 
or 10,000 airplanes, more than half 
of which were to have come from 
the United States. The detail of the 


attack upon the city of Mannheim, 
for example, was that it was to be 
visited by 400 planes, three times 


a day and twice in the course of the 
night until it was done for. 


Even now France could put 2,400 
machines in the air in a 
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England is building to catch up with 
France. The French are beginning 
to establish their airplane factories 
in the south of France out of reach 
of the first-zone bombing squadrons 
that might fly from England or Ger- 
many. 


As soon as the development of 
such preparation crystallizes into a 
policy of any one government all the 
others will follow suit as a matter 
of course, and on the theory that 
each country must be at least as 
powerful as any other the plans of 
the general staffs call for a ten-year 
program of substantially the same 
magnitude, which will produce in 
each country 500 squadrons’ or 
10,000 planes. 


Each nation’s 10,000 war planes 
will be divided into three main 
classes, with reference to size, speed 
and carrying capacity, and in ac- 
cordance with the particular sort of 
havoe which they are intended to 
bring about and the zones in which 
they are to operate, 


And there is no agreement or un. 
derstanding of any sort. existing 
among the nations today which would 
check such a_ suicidal procedure. 
They will not agree not to prepare 
for war on such a seale that it is 
right next door to war itself unless 
they can be assured that the United 
States is with them, to give moral 
substance and stamina to an inter- 
national institution in which their 
controversies may be settled under 
the rules of reason. 


As fantastically horrible as all this 
may seem, it is what the general 


stafis have actually put down on 
paper. It is all relevant to the ques- 
tion of the United States and the 


World Court, because it suggests the 
possibilities of the future alternative 
to peace, 
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Insulin—A Miracle of Science 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly 


Donald 


ROM six hospitals in the United 

States a few weeks ago came some 

news that electrified the scientific 
world. A serum derived from the 
entrails of animals, given to the hos- 
pitals for clinical test of its efficacy 
as a treatment for diabetes, has 
proved so extraordinarily successful 
in administration to many hundred 
patients, that the physicians who con- 
ducted the tests asserted without 
qualification that it appeared to be 
a sure method of controlling the 
disease. 

The new serum is insulin, a name 
derived from the Latin word meaning 
“island.”” This name was applied 
because the particular groups of in- 
testinal cells from which the serum 
is extracted are known in medicine 
as the “Islands of Langerhans.” 

Since the first announcement of 
the successful tests of insulin, emi- 
nent medical men have been almost a 
unit in declaring that through its 
general use probably will be sounded 
the death knell of diabetes, a dis- 
ease which until now has resisted the 
best efforts of medical science. Dr. 
Simon Flexner, director of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, 
has said that insulin promises to 
prove ‘‘one of the great medical con- 
tributions to the world.” John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.. only a few weeks 
ago contributed $150,000 to permit 
15 hospitals in the United States to 
introduce the use of insulin in their 
clinics. 

Probably the most amazing feature 
of this remarkable discovery is the 
personality of its discoverer. The! 
man who gave insulin tc mankind 
was no famous medical authority, nor 
was he even a recognized scientist. 
Instead, he was an obscure Canadian 
doctor of 31, less than six years out 
of medical college, a farmer’s son, 
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Harris 


who had accepted with pride a hum- 
ble position as a laboratory assistant 
in a Canadian university when he re- 
turned wounded from war service 
only three years ago. 

The discoverer igs Dr. Frederick 
Grant Banting. Probably there is 
no better illustration of the general 
attitude of the medical profession 
toward him and his discovery than 
the recent comment of Doctor Flex- 


ner: “No one had ever heard of 
him. This young doctor didn’t 
know much about diabetes. We ex- 


perienced physicians who had had so 
much scientific background to help 
us find a cure for diabetes, failed. 
We feel like kicking ourselves. The 
world is enormously richer today as 
a result of Doctor Banting’s discov- 
ery. There is still a bit of danger 
in its use, but some day we shall all 
know just how to administer it. Then 
all the world, every hamlet of it, 
will appreciate the benefits.” 
Diabetes is caused by the failure 
of the Islands of Langerhans prop- 
erly to perform their functions. In 
the normal man these “islands” se- 
crete insulin—the same insulin whict 
is now taken from animals to supply 
a means of fighting diabetes. Carbo- 
hydrates—foods of a starchy sort— 
are converted into sugar, which is 
absorbed by the intestines. Part of 
the sugar is carried to the liver, 
where it is stored as glycogen, or 
animal ptarch. The remainder 1s 
carried by the blood to the muscles 
and other tissues. Insulin secreted 
by the normal man passes directly 
into the blood, there combining chem- 
ically with the sugar substances 
formed from food to supply the body 
with elements necessary to the health. 
In diabetes, the insulin fails to per- 
form its chemical -action on the sugar 
substances. This causes them to clr. 
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culate in iarge quantities through the 
blood and to be lost in excretions. 
The body, in consequence, is deprived 
of an important source of energy. 
Among the symptoms of the disease 
are voracious appetite and abnormal 
presence of sugar in the blood and 
certain bodily excretions. 


The medical profession long had 
known that the removal from an 
animal of the Islands of Langerhans 
resulted in symptoms of diabetes. 
Also, marked destructive changes in 
the ‘“‘islands’’ were noted in the ma- 
jority of patients who suffered from 
diabetes. The conclusion, of course, 
was that a derangement of the se- 
cretions from the ‘‘islands’’ was the 
cause of the disease. Langerhans, a 
German physician, and others had 
expressed the belief that extracts of 
the secretions from the ‘‘islands’ ob- 
tained from animals might supply a 
serum, which, by supplying to dia- 
betics the insulin which nature was 
failing to produce, would form an 
effective treatment for the disease. 
But attempts to obtain pure insulin 
always proved futile, since it was 
destroyed invariably by the powerful 
digestive ferments present in the ex- 
tracts which were made. 


In November, 1920, Doctor Bant- 
ing, having chanced upon Langer- 
hans work on the subject of diabetes, 
became interested in the possibility 
of developing the -erum, and began 
experimenting in the laboratories of 
Western University, where he had 
been a laboratory assistant for a few 
months. He became so engrossed in 
the work that he applied for a two 
months’ leave of absence and set up 
a laboratory in the home of Dr. F. W. 
Hipwell in Toronto. At the end of 
that time Dr. Banting resigned, for 
his experiments were progressing 
with such encouraging results. In 
1921 his experiments had reached 
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a stage that led the University of 
Toronto to permit him to pursue his 
work in the famous Connaught Lab- 
oratories. Several months later the 
Banting serum was offered to the 
medical profession for clinical test. 


Previous to the introduction of 
insulin, the accepted treatment for 
diabetes was dietetic, limiting the 
quantities of starches and sugar. 
This was unsatisfactory, since the 
inadequate diet resulted in great loss 
of strength and energy, and since 
lapses from the severity of the pre- 
seribed diet resulted in recurrence of 
the diabetic symptoms. 


Using insulin, physicians are now 
able to permit their patients a 
strength-sustaining diet during treat- 
ment. The serum, which usually is 
injected in the arm, restores to the 
body its normal power of transform- 
ing starches, sugars, fats, and similar 
food into the chemical constituents 
necessary for health. Many of the 
patients whom the clinical directors 
pronounced cured of diabetes by in- 
sulin had been in a diabetic coma 
from which only a handful of suf- 
ferers ever had emerged previously. 
Estimates of the number of dia- 
betics in this country vary between 
500,000 and 2,000,000. The number 
of deaths from the disease has been 
increasing rapidly. 


Insulin is not to be regarded, how- 
ever, as a magic cure. In fact, it 
does not ‘‘cure”’ at all, since it does 
not destroy the causes of the disease. 
It is a remedy, merely supplying to 
the body an element that disease has 
removed. Injections of insulin every 
day for long periods are necessary to 
successful treatment. Stopping the 
treatment, it is said, causes the dis- 
ease to reappear. A high degree of 
skill is necessary in its administra- 
tion. (See further note on Dr. Bant- 
ing on page 447.) 
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Forget Your Birthday 


Condensed from The American Magazine (Sept. ’23) 


Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, Medical Director of the Life Extension Institute 


HE date of your birth has com- 

paratively little to do with your 

actual age; therefore, for good 
and sufficient reasons, keep quiet 
about that date. The next time any- 
body asks you how old you are, don’t 
think that you have to tell him the 
awful truth. Just look the tactless 
inquirer in the eye, and say: ‘‘Act- 
ing on the doctor’s order, I decline 
to answer.”’ 


Your ‘‘age’”’ is not a question of 
years, but of the condition of your 
body and the state of your mind. 
You may have been born only 40 
years ago, yet have only six months 
to live. Or you may have been born 
50 years ago, yet be good for an- 
other 50 years. There are only two 
ways of growing old. One is by 
actual changes in the physical or- 
ganism—pathological causes. The 
other is by psychic changes; that is, 
changes in the way we think ana 
feel. 

If you make a man believe he is 
growing old, it has a psychic effect. 
You Know that ‘as a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.”” And count- 
less men and women are growing old 
faster than there is any physical 
reason for, simply because they think 
they are growing old. Celebrating 
birthdays is a vicious practice, be- 
cause it keeps reminding us of the 
passage of time. And time, in the 
minds of most persons, is what brings 
on old age. That is a mistake. The 
only bearing which time has on your 
age is indirect. The reason you be- 
gin to wear out at 40 or 50—or 
whenever you do begin—is because 
you have come under the influence 
of one or more of a dozen factors, 
and you are feeling their progres- 
sive effects. I shall name some of 
these factors. 
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1. Heredity. It is almost certain 
that none of us starts life physically 
perfect. The child of a syphilitic 
father may show even in infancy the 
characteristic signs of old age. It 
is born old. 

2. From the time we are infants 
we are exposed to one infection after 
another—colds, measles, whooping 
cough, diphtheria, influenza, and so 
on. We “catch” a few of these di- 
seases, get over them, and forget 


them. But the trouble is that in 
many cases they leave a _ slight 
chronic infection or some. tissue 


damage, which constitute a peren- 
nial danger spot. It is an open door 
through which new infections can 
enter the system. 

3. Then there are the _ poisons. 
Some of them we take ready-made: 
tobacco, for instance, and some kinds 
of drugs. Others we manufacture 
within our own bodies, because of 
errors in diet, exercise, and other 
physical habits, or because our organs 
do not function properly. 


4. We can grow old because of food 
deficiency, or of food excess. By 
food deficiency I mean a lack of the 
proper kinds of food in the proper 
amounts. 

5. Air deficiencies, relating chiefly 
to extremes of temperature, excess of 
humidity, and lack of motion in the 
air around us. 

Back of this keeping count of 
our own birthdays is a secret dread 
of them. And back of our interest 
in other people’s birthdays is a wish 
to assure .urselves that they are 
growing old just as fast as we are. 
Women are right when they try to 
avoid telling their age in years. The 
whole thing is a subtle but powerful 
conspiracy that makes us grow old 
in spite of ourselves. You can’t cal- 
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culate the effect on a woman, for 
example, if she makes a practice of 


saying to herself: 
shall be 40°’; and then, ‘‘Next year 
I shall be 41°’; and so on. What she 
is really saying to herself is some- 
thing like this: ‘Next year I shall 
be 40—and a woman is middle aged 
at 40! I must realize that I am 
getting old.’’ The effect it has on 
the woman is to set up in her mind 
an obsession, a fear of mere time. 
She may be physically and mentally 
younger than her next-door neighbor, 
who is only 30; yet she keeps telling 
herself that she is older. Youth is 
a matter, not only of physical condi- 
tion but of mental and emotional 
spontaneity and activity. It is posi- 
tively tragic, the way people deliber- 
ately set to work to destroy in them. 
selves and in others this wonderful 
quality of youth. They actually cul- 
tivate the indifference and coldness 
and cynicism which help to bring on 
old age. 

The practice of reckoning age by 
birthday has also purely physical 
results which help to make us old. 
For instance, a man past 40 may find 
himself putting on too much weight; 
he is short of breath, or has a tend- 
ency to rheumatism, or frequent 
headaches, or loss of appetite, or 
some other unpleasant symptoms. 
But all he says to himself is: ‘Oh 
well! I’m getting on toward 50. It’s 
only what a man of my age must 
expect.” 

He accepts these symptoms as the 
natural result of his years; actually they 
are not the result of his years 
but of definite pathological causes. 
He thinks it would be foolish to go 
to a physician, because no physician 
can cure him of being 50 years of 
age. So he drifts along until his 
Symptoms multiply and become so 
acute that he is forced to seek medi- 
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cal aid. In any case, he probably 
has waited so long that definite phy- 
sical deterioration has made prog- 
ress. This is, perhaps, the worst 
effect of regarding mere time as a 
eause of old age. It makes us blind 
to real causes. 

Forget your birthdays. To a cer- 
tain extent, forget your feelings. 
They sometimes lie. But don’t for- 
get to have yourself gone over thor- 
oughly at regular intervals; and 
don’t forget to follow the advice 
given you as a result of those 
examinations. When I say that this 
will increase the span of life and 
will prolong youthful vigor, I am 
making a statement which can pe 
abundantly proved. 


Instead of merely wondering what 
condition you are in, or worrying 
over your symptoms—which may be 
of no consequence—you should be 
gone over regularly, get your re- 
port, and act accordingly. If you 
are all right, well and good! If 
trouble is starting, you can get busy 
toward correcting it. 

The head office and laboratories of 
the Institute are in New York; but 
there are 8,000 physicians in various 
parts of the country who give the 
Life Extension standard physical ex- 
amination. Moreover, there is no 
reason why a person should not make 
it a practice to go to any reputable 
physician, who is properly equipped 
and trained, and take these periodic 
examinations. 

I am perfectly serious in asserting 
that we must begin by getting rid 
of the idea that our birthdays have 
a direct effect in causing disease and 
old age. If we do away with that 
delusion, we will try to find out what 
is making us old and sick. Better 
still, we will have periodic examina- 
tions to keep us well and young. 











I just got more usable material from a two-page review in 
the Digest than from a four-hundred-page book on the same 


subject. . . 


ten for Christmas 


Please give me subscription price in lots of five to 
presents.—Rev. 


Milton W. Brown, 3480 


Cheviot Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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Art and the Industrial Problem 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (Sept. 


Gerrit A. 


URING the war, the poster of a 

figure in action—telling a story 

in itself—was found to be of un- 
measured value in selling Victory 
Bonds, promoting conservation of food 
and fuel, and in promoting general 
welfare and co-operation. Then why 
not pursue the same principles in 
times of peace? For the universal 
war is still raging throughout the 
whole world between so-called labor 
and capital. The fault lies not so 
much with either side as it lies with 
management between the two. So 
why not sell men to men? Sell man 
to himself first, to his job, to his fel- 
low men, to his employer; and capi- 
tal to labor. 

For the first time in the history of 
either art or industry a group of 
managers, in 1919, built an artist’s 
studio especially for him, atop a 
Cleveland steel mill. Idealism and 
materialism, art and science, side by 
side, hand in hand, as they should be. 

“Some fellow whom every one 
knows—who is he?’ I asked. ‘‘Peg- 
gy Hirsch,’’ was the prompt reply. 
The traffic manager informed me 
that ‘‘Peggy’’ was worth any two 
truck-drivers in Cleveland, and that 
he couldn’t spare him Over at the 
garage, from beneath a truck, I 
caught epithets which do not jook 
well in print—for ‘Peggy’ swears 
as naturally as he breathes. ‘Peggy, 
1 want to paint you,” I exclaimed. 
“Not by a damn sight,”’ said he; and 
went back beneath the truck. 

But the second morning, by 
pointment, Peggy sat in the man- 
ager’s office. ‘‘Peggy,”’ said I, ‘‘did 
it ever occur to you that it is about 
as high an honor as a fellow could 
have to be selected by his buddies 
to be the first man to have his face 
reproduced in full colors on the cover 
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'23) 
Beneker 
of their magazine, which goes to 
5,000 men in our plants?” “I can’t 


sit still,” he argued, but when I told 
him he didn’t have to, he condescend- 


ed to ‘‘come up.” 
There sat ‘‘Peggy’’—like a bump 
on a log. Finally he spat again and 


burst out: ‘Say! 
an’ fix that truck.’ I told him a 
funny story. He laughed—just a 
little. I asked him if that hurt, and 
he laughed a little more. We be- 
came conversational, so much so that 
whenever I wanted that Franz Hals 
grin he just turned it on for me as 
easily as he would have turned on 
an electric light. About 11:30 ‘‘Peg- 
gy’? was no doubt getting ready inside 
to eat. ‘“‘Say,’’ said he, “can I see 
what yer doin’?”’ 

In his own homely way he ex- 

claimed: ‘Well, I’ll be G— damned 
if it don’t look like me!’’ He rushed 
to the door: ‘‘Hey—Mike!” 
At first I could not get him—now I 
could not drive him away. Every 
day, as long as the portrait remained 
in my studio, ‘“Peggy’’ came bringing 
his fellow workers to see this ‘damn 
thing.’’ Two weeks later every man 
received his magazine on the cover 
of which was a reproduction in full 
color of ‘Peggy,’ and the caption 
beneath it read: “My hands are 
black—but my heart is Hydraulic.” 
On the reverse side of this portrait 
I wrote a short editorial to the effect 
that: ‘Time was when the ‘black 
hand’ stood for destruction—today it 
stands for construction.” 

Was this put over on the men? 
No. Each of the four Hydraulic plants 
had its editor and a staff of reporters 
from the ranks; the magazine was 
of, by, and for the men. Seventy 
per cent of the common-stock hold- 
ers of the company were employees; 
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this idea, and others, was sold to 


them largely 
magazine. 

To help sell the idea of the Mutua) 
Benefit insurance plan I painted the 
portrait of a widow who received 
$2,300 when her man passed out. A 
man can work better if he feels that 
his dear ones will not be left desti- 
tute, should he be taken away or 
become sick of injured. To help sell 
workmen’s representation I painted 
the portrait of “Rod Bender, Burt 
Smith, representative.” The old 
method of ruling with an iron roa 
was bent by Burt who was chosen 
by 30 rod benders to represent them. 
To help sell Americanization I paint- 
ed Andy Folta, ‘“‘declarant.’’ Andy 
was late when he came to my studio 
to pose—he explained that he had 
stopped to get his first citizenship 
papers. So I called him ‘‘declarant,”’ 
and in my editorial told his fellow 
workers what it meant to become 
a citizen of these United States. 

On the date of publication I've 
seen a line of overalled men a block 
long waiting to receive their copy 
of the magazine. Time after time 
I have been in the men’s homes and 
they have told me what the magazine 
meant in their home. They asked 
for more copies to send to the ‘‘old 
country.” They had these cover por- 
traits framed in their parlors, and 
tacked up about the plant. In fact 
I could not walk through a single one 
of the buildings but what I'd hear, 
“Hey Ben, when are you going to 
paint me?” 

Management soon found out that 
men would tell me more than they 
would any one else about the shop. 
So they put the artist on the indus- 
trial relations advisory board, and 
many a time I have helped both 
workman and management to under- 
stand each other better; and why 
not? When Velasquez was court 


through this same 





painter to Philip the Fourth of Spain, 
England sent the great artist Rubens 
as a diplomat to conclude a peace 
with Spain. Rubens influenced Philip 
to send Velasquez to Italy, where he 
painted “The Forge of Vulcan.” It 
shows working men of that day forg- 
ing armor-plate—but at the left is 
the youthful figure of Apollo, God of 
Beauty and of the fine arts—who 
comes into their midst and says, 
“Stop! Venus, the Goddess of Love, 
has been untrue to Mars, the God 
of War.”’ Can love and war ever go 
together? May not art and artists 
serve again as diplomats to bring 
about a better understanding in the 
world? 

Ruskin says of Mankind, “In that 
is the image of God painted, in that 
is the law of God written, in that is 
the promise of God revealed. Know 


thyself—for through thyself only 
canst thou know God.” While a 
group of ‘“Hunkies” and ‘Wops” 


stood behind me as I painted.in the 
pit in the steel mill, Dave, a Croat 
foreman, said, ‘‘Dat feller over there 
is painting God mitoudt seeing him.” 
And in explanation, ‘‘Look t’ru dat 
steel mill—man made all dat; but— 
he can’t make a man-——God makes 
men.” 

If that is in a single man like 
Dave, it is in every human being, 
dull, suppressed, dormant, all but 
dead in most of us, but may we not 
breathe upon that divine spark— 
with art?—through a picture, a 
statue, a play, a song, and kindle ir 
into a glowing ember, a flame, a con- 
suming conflagration which will spell 
achievement? 

Where are the artists?—and where 
are the employers who will open their 
factory gates to us that we may go 
to work in His Vineyard—and show 
mankind the universality of God; that 
men may face each other as brothers? 








I am glad you communicated with me regarding The Reader’s 
Digest for it is of very great value. I am delighted with it. It 
is what a busy man, anxious to get the best stuff from the mag- 
azines, wants.—Wm. E. MacNiven, 320 11th St., Lethbridge, 

Alberta. 
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Is Capitalism Passing in Europe? 
Condensed from The World’s Work (Sept. '23) 
Mark Sullivan 


GOOD many of the ‘“‘highbrows” 

in Europe laugh at you when 

you ask if Europe is ‘‘recover- 
ing.” They claim there is no such 
thing as a “return to normalcy.” 
They say that what Europe is doing 
is passing through an evolution into 
a hew system, an evolution similar 
to occasions in the past when the 
world has discarded whole systems, 
whole philosophies of life, and of 
man’s relation to his fellow-men and 
to the universe. They say, in short, 
that the capitalistic system is pass- 
ing, and that Europe is not to be 
described in terms of its distance 
from or to the order of 1914; that 
Europe is entering upon something 
new. 

It is hard to tell. If you sought for 
evidence to show that capitalism and 
the present industrial system is be- 
ing seriously undermined, you would 
probably list it thus: 

(a) Thrift, saving is one of the 
corner stones of the present political 
economy. And in every country of 
Europe, some to one degree and some 
to another, it is being demonstrated, 
through depreciation of the curren- 
ey, that the saving of money is fu- 
tile. If you saved a dollar, the gov- 
ernment, through depreciation of the 
currency, took every cent of it away 
from you. In Germany the savers 
of money have lost every mark they 
had accumulated. In Austria also, 
and in some other countries, the 
savers of money have lost all. In 
France, up to date, they have lost 
two-thirds; and if the depreciation 
of the frane goes farther, as it prob- 
ably will, they will approach the 
condition of the German savers. Even 
in England, the savers of mgney 
have lost much. In more than half 
of Europe it has been demonstrated 
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that the last thing to do with money 
is to save it. Everywhere those whu 4 
spent their money had the laugh on: 
those who saved it. The wise 
were those who spent; the foolish 
those who saved—a reversal of one. 
of the cardinal rules of conduct, a 
negation of one of the corner stones 
of capitalism. If the psychological 
results of this should be permanent, 
or if the wiping out of values through 
depreciation of the currency is to be 
@ permanent or even frequent de- 
vice of governments; or if the causes 
that have led to depreciation are 
permanent, then, obviously, one of 
the essential foundations of capital- 
istic society will have gone. 


(b) The income tax and the in- 
heritance taxes to the degree to 
which they are now practiced in 
nearly every country’ including 
America constitute a seizing of pri- 
vately owned capital. What is more 
to the point, they constitute a taking 
of the permanent capital which is in 
use as the basis of industry, and 
using it up, so that, for the most 
part, it disappears. The capital levy 
is not a thing of future speculation; 
it is here. If a business man’s in- 
come is 10 per cent of his capital 
and if the government takes two- 
thirds of his income, that does not 
differ from a capital levy of 6 per 
cent of his capital. There are many 
capitalists who say they would rather 
give up 50 per cent of their capital 
in one lump..than 5 per cent a year 
indefinitely. Still more clear are the 
cases where inheritance taxes and 
death duties take 10, 20, or even 56 
per cent of accumulated savings. 
This money, in large part, is taken 
out of business where it serves the 
ordinary purposes of permanent cap- 
ital: and is paid out by the govern- 
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ment to civil servants and others 
who, for the most part, consume it 
as fast as they get it. Essentially, 
it is both a destruction of existing 
capital, and, what is more fatal, a 
destruction of the incentive to save 
for future capital. If it goes beyond 
a certain point, and is kept up long 
enough, it is undoubtedly a negation 
of one of the cornerstones of the 
present basis of industrial society. 

(c) The doles to unemployed. It 
is one of the principles of our present 
political economy, as analyzed by 
Adam Smith and the older econo- 
mists, that a man must work or 
starve. This principle, in several 
countries in Europe, is now denied. 
In England, the principle is asserted 
and is in practice that a man who is 
unemployed does not need to seek a 
new job as the alternative to starva- 
tion. So long as he is unemployed, 
he receives from the government, or 
otherwise through semi-official chan- 
nels, or through unions a “‘dole.’’ In 
the last four years, England has paid 
out upward of two billion dollars in 
these doles. This money, for the 
most part, has been taken from the 
accumulated savings of the country, 
through the mechanism of income 
taxes or death duties. 

In all the years since Malthus an- 
nounced his theory about population, 
most persons have looked on it aps 
something belonging in a future so 
far distant that no one need pay any 
practical attention to it. And yet 
something like the Malthus theory 
may be working obscurely in Brit- 
ain and Germany. Not more than 
20 or 25 of Britain’s 40 millions 
can live comfortably on her soil. For 
the remainder to live, Britain’s 
statesmen and industrial leaders 
must provide a steady flow of manu- 
facturing and of exchange of the 
products of manufacturing with other 
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countries for food. It assumes a 
continuity of international trade at 
something near a given normal which 
is not easy to guarantee. For three 
years Britain has had an average 
unemployment of nearly a million 
and a half. That is one reason Bri- 
tain feels so strongly that she must 
bring back normal economic condi- 
tions in the world. 


In Europe, in the course of hun- 
dreds of conversations with public 
men of one sort or another, I never 
once heard the International Court 
mentioned, and can only recall having 
seen one or two brief allusions to it 
in the European newspapers. As to 
the League of Nations, that never 
came into any conversation about 
public affairs in Europe, unless the 
American introduced it. There is 
in Europe nothing like either the 
amount or the heat of the discus- 
sions Americans indulge in about the 
League. The League, like its child, 
the Court, is busy and useful, but 
only with matters kept shrinkingly 
separate from the big European 
questions which are the Ruhr occu- 
pation and the relations of France 
and Britain and of France and Ger- 


may. If the League should achieve 
the vitality to assert jurisdiction 
over this group of questions, its 


prestige and authority would in- 
crease accordingly. 


In spite of the disturbing picture 
Europe presents, it is true that if at 
any moment France and Britain 
should come to agreement with any 
degree of hearty good-faith ana 
unity of interest, and if they should 
fix the amount of reparations and 
agree on sound ways of collecting it 
in such an event, Europe, so far as 
trade is concerned, might leap for- 
ward overnight into a long period of 
large and active production. 











Your magazine is the best on the market. 


It is a great time 


saver because on trains, cars, and when waiting for others, out 

from the pocket comes this treasure—and golden moments store 

the mind and heart with rich truth and inspiration.—Rev. Henry 
F. Wilkie, 723 Wister St., Germantown, Pa. 
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The Decadent Tendency in Current 
Fiction 


Continued from August Digest (Current History, Aug. '23) 


Edwin 
NE of the most ill-savored of 
our recent sex-tormented novels 
is said to be written at close 
range with high society in New York 
City. It depicts a despicable smart 
set, old and young. Each ‘‘advanced” 
parent maintains a liaison, an illicit 
intimacy; while each of the three 
daughters indulges in personal ‘‘con- 
tacts’’ and other excesses in line with 
the freedom of South American 
peons. Many young persons less 
lawless than these partakers in ‘‘pet- 
ting parties’’ and in undrapea 
swimming parties at night are—on 
the lower social levels—confined in 
houses of correction. 


The hero of perhaps the most bril- 
liantly written of these high-colorea 
stories of the upper strata of society 
has, as a sort of fetich, a flamboyant 
French doll, which he watches over 
as the representation of his feminine 
ideal, although he is married to a 
charming wife and has two children. 
He and his sybarite set, men and 
women, in dark alcoves and stairways 
and in closed automobiles, indulge in 
“fun,” which a protesting wife de- 
scribes as ‘‘nothing but legs and 
getting kissed by anybody but your 
husband.”’ Everybody is’ bored; 
every one is trying to escape ennui 
by cocktails, by dances, by flirta- 
tions. The story centres upon the 
marriage problem, and the author 
leaves us with this question: ‘Do 
social restrictions like marriage rep- 
resent a virtuous obligation, or do 
they represent a mob imposition on 
the higher discretion of one’s in- 
dividuality?”’ The persistent cyn- 
icism of the book, the impression that 
nothing is worth while, makes the 
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story one of the most depressing in 
all this rising tide of eroticism. 

I do not object to the use of the 
abhorrent facts in life; but the vital 
question is: How does the author 
use them—as mere entertainment, 
or rather as an awful disclosure of 
the punishment that always rushes 
down upon the evil? The laws of 
art demand that the author shall dis- 
close to us the spiritual laws that 
are the irresistible fates working 
under all the surface of human life. 

For example, in a recent novel 
that moves along this saner line, we 
have a minister’s son, torn by good 
and evil, suppressed at home and 
lured by temptations outside. He 
and a bold little motherless school- 
mate have their careless meetings, 
and to their dismay they become the 
parents of a child. The girl refuses 
to marry the youth because she feels 
that he does not care enough for her 
or for the child. She tries to defy 
public opinion, but is forced to leave 
the town. The young man, after 
sufferings and backslidings, begins 
to make good at last—begins to rise 
in public favor through the evident 
integrity and force of his character. 
The babe dies and the girl comes 
home again, not yet ready to marry 
the young man, though he pleas for 
marriage. Nevertheless, we feel thar 
the time is coming when his manli- 
ness will win her heart. 

Here are sex urges and surges, but 
we are not left with the mere filth 
and failure of life; we also get 
glimpses of the nobilities and sancti- 
ties of existence. 

This is one of the many books 
that frankly discusses sex and its 
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ramifications in this transition era. 
What is the objection to most of 


these books? It is that they reg- 
ister only sporadic instances of de- 
cadence; and yet they are so pre- 
sented as to make the young and 
their uninstructed elders look upon 
these abnormalities as typical of the 
best society, and therefore as worthy 
of emulation—are so presented as 
to make ardent young people desire 
to fling down all the barriers in 
order to feel the thrill of the wild 
dance, the giddying whirl of the false 
freedom. 


Have we forgotten the standards 
of “The Scarlet Letter,” of “Adam 
Bede,” of “Anna Karenina,”’ where 
sex problems are frankly discussed 
and yet are harmonized with the 
wisdom of the race experience? 


Fortunately only a comparatively 
few of our English and American 
novels run in this quaking sex-mold. 
Zona Gale’s ‘“‘Faint Perfume’’ does 
not minimize the pull of sex and yet 
contrives to avoid the clinical and 
to lift the soul on the wings of the 
old ideal. There is the compulsion 
of sex, its infamy and its triumph 
in Comfort’s ‘“‘Public Square,” yet 
the plain candor of the volume does 
not militate against the decent re- 
ticences and final rectitudes of life. 
Last year we had Edith Wharton’s 


“Glimpses of the Moon,” and all 
through the story are coiled the 
strands of an illicit love. This all- 


ance conditions the whole action, yet 
the thing is told with a fine restraint, 
and some elements are left for the 
reader to supply. 


From reading stories of this order 
we see that it is possible to dissect 
and discuss the primal facts of life 
in a manner that will arouse a sense 
of the sex paths and pitfalls, not only 
of the delights but of the dangers. 


We have come a long way from 
that old time when a Greek dra- 
matist said that the spectacle of a 
woman in love is a disgraceful scene 
on the stage. But we moderns are 
familiar with beautiful love scenes 
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like the scene between Richard and 
Lucy by the river in “Richard Fev- 
erel.’”’ Knowing this beauty, we re- 
sist the persistent cheapening of love 
in our erotic stories. 


Even Fielding seems to have some 
restraints and standards, for how- 
ever coarse he makes his unchaste 
male characters he does not fail to 
make them ridiculous figures. But 
in the recent novels I am considering 
moral anarchists are seen strutting 
through life, respected and unre- 
proved, patterns of advanced ideas 
and emancipated conduct. 


That sex-contorted lives do exist in 
a civilization that does not give to 
its human mating even the care it 
gives to its race horses and prize 
cows is a thing not to be wonderea 
at. But these abnormal lives must 
be taken as exceptions, not as types; 
and the minute exploitation of these 
degenerates in modern fiction does 
not give us an all-round vision of 
life. It gives us only a hectic and 
fragmentary view, and in its lack of 
idealism it gives us life only ag it 
is known to the kodak and the dic- 
tograph. 


Are we then called upon to take all 
our impressions of life from the 
Freudian sex-slant, from the narrow 
cellar floor of existence, ignoring all 
the upper levels, where hopes and 
dreams shine into the rose-mesh of 
the flesh? If the house of life has 
its dark cellar, it also has its lofty 
chamber where the skylight opens to 
the stars. 


There is an upward tendency and 
there is a downward tendency in 
life, and the pity of it is that these 
young radicals in fiction, with their 
crude knowledge of psychology and 
with their abrupt rejection of the 
spiritual fact in existence, are spread- 
ing a contagion that will tend to 
corrupt youth and to engender an 
enervating cynicism in all minds. 
They are—unwittingly perhaps—in- 
creasing the downward tendency in 
life 
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The Swarm 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (Sept. '23) 


Dallas Lore Sharp 


F the bees followed an invariable 

rule in swarming we could soon 

discover why they swarm; but 
there are no rules, no laws, no 
fixed conditions, no two swarming 
eases exactly the same, though the 
symptoms are always the same. 
The most obvious reason would 
seem to be the overcrowding of the 
hive: when the hive boils over with 
bees they naturally boil out as a 
swarm. Sometimes they naturally 
do, and sometimes they naturally do 
not. Lack of ventilation is another 
popular explanation: hives with 
small doorways, when unshaded in a 
July sun, become intolerably hot, and 
naturally the bees swarm out. And, 
as naturally again, they stay in and 
store honey all summer. A colony of 
bees is perhaps the best regulated 
society known, and yet, among the 
honey bees, as nowhere else in na- 
ture, the very spirit of Caprice seems 
to rule. 

What is a swarm of bees? Ap- 
parently, it is a part of the colony, 
the larger part usually, made up of 
the old field-bees, leaving the old 
hive with the old queen for a new 
home. Back in the old home are the 
young bees, the brood in the combs, 
the entire furniture of the colony, 
together with a young queen, or one, 
or several, about to hatch. The col- 
ony has divided; yet the bees could 
live on and on in their hive or hollow 
tree without dividing. The swarm- 
ing spreads the race, gives a chance 
for new combs and more room; but 
none of these things seem biological- 
ly necessary. 

Colonization is not necessary, for 
the number of souls in a bee city is 
strictly within the keeping of the gov- 
ernment. By regulating the food of 
their queen, the bees can regulate 
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her egg-laying, can lower the birth 
rate or increase it to meet hunger, 
or plenty, or the capacity of their 
walls. The swarm is not political, 
but it may be spiritual, a response to 
some inner urge to adventure, that 
restlessness and reach for the horizon 
which Browning says is Heaven. The 
bee-people work and dream, and one 
day, far-flying scouts bring news of 
a forest of bass-wood; or hills adrift 
with white clover; or meadows. of 
mint and goldenrod. These tales of 
the scouts excite the eager tribe, 
breed discontent, wake wild adventure. 
A pretty guess! an old, and still a 
popular, guess, but woefully lacking 
in solid scientific backing. 


Whatever the cause, it is a mad 
adventure, the bees themselves know 
not whither. They have safeguard- 
ed the portion of the tribe left be- 
hind in the old hive; they have 
gorged themselves, eaten their pass- 
over for the flight, and made sure 
their fertile queen is in their midst; 
but nothing more. If the wind blows 
east, then east they drift, down the 
first chimney flue, or into the top 
of any tree, without fixed plan or 
place, or foresight, or common bee- 
sense—a wayward, heedless multl- 
tude, their madness and their scanty 
stores soon spent, in sore need of a 
home. 

The swarm frenzy subsides as 
quickly as it rises, into languor as 
marked ag its first violence. The 
whirling cloud in the air heads for 
a tree; a knot of bees as big as your 
thumb clings to a limb, and before 
you can quite believe it, the knot is 
a bunch as big as your fist, as your 
head, and half as long as your body, 
the whole excited swaying multitude 
gathered to it, bee clinging passive- 
ly to bee till the limb bends, and 
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often breaks. I have sawed the limb 
off many a time and carried the 
heavy cluster back to the apiary, as 
you might put a sleeping child into 
its crib, without disturbing a drowsy 
bee. 


There are observers who believe 
that the swarm is only a frolic, that 
these soured spinsters, grim and toil- 
worn, revolt at their loveless condi- 
tion, strike against their endless day, 
and in high revelry swarm out with 
their over-worked queen, riotous for 
a giddy frolic, and that the dance 
is led by the queen herself. Poor 
thing! she leads nothing, knows 
hardly enough to be foolish, and for 
most of her life is actually fed by the 
workers, a piece of hive machinery, 
more instrument than being. She 
is not at the bottom of this vast 
stir. 


The swarm, I think, in its strange 
behavior, may be a manifestation of 
thwarted nature, the collective bridal- 
flight of this unsexed social organ- 
ism we call the colony, where the 
individual has lost not only sex but 
self. It is a feminine revolt, for 
every bee in the wayward bunch is 
a female—except the queen! 


At the center of the vortex is the 
queen, who is not a female, but a 
male and female, bearing in her 
body, since her marriage-flight, the 
vital organs of the male, a dual cre- 
ture, bride and groom complete, pro- 
ducing from one body both male and 
female eggs. It is about her that 
the consuming fire of the swarm 
burns; and over her that the veiled 
virgins hover when the flight stops 
and the cluster forms, because she 
is the mother of the race, yes, and 
because she jis lover and bridegroom 
to this immaculate order, mate to 
this unmated, unsexed sisterhood, 
which is foresworn and immolated 
for virginity. incapable of mating— 
spirits mocked and thwarted, utterly, 
fiercely feminine, consumed for this 
mad moment with desire. 


Clumsy guesses these at the riddle 
of life, and only a bee’s life at that! 
It is all a riddle, as all of our Knowl- 
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edge is but a guess. How little I 
could tell Virgil of the mind of the 
bee! I could show him a modern 
American hive that might almost 
turn him from poetry to bee-keeping 
as a business; but I could tell Virgil 
nothing about climbing trees. Virgil, 
no doubt, climbed many a tree for 
his swarms. 


The natural swarm in the majority 
of cases comes at the peak of the 
nectar flow, and not only permanent. 
ly divides the force but puts an end 
to the harvest. It is as if all the 
field hands on a sugar plantation at 
cane-cutting time should strike and 
move away. It is the field workers 
who go out with the swarm, and for 
the rest of the harvest season they 
must devote their energy to furnish. 
ing their new home with brood combs 
and stores for the winter. They sel- 
dom have either the time or the 
strength to gather surplus for the 
bee-keeper. And behind in the old 
hive, after the swarm leaves, are only 
young nurse bees concerned with the 
cares of the great household, burdened 
with the multitude of babes, as many, 
it may be, as 3,000 of them only one day 
old, and an equal number two days old, 
and as many four or five days old, and 
all to be fed; but after the fifth day the 
bee-milk and honey-food is stopped, the 
cells are sealed, the grub spins her a 
silken shroud and falls into a profound 
sleep, to wake with wings and with wis- 
dom, wisdom that my plummet cannot 
sound, 

Quite as bad is the broken spirit of 
the hive, the morale of the powerful 
colony. Nothing among the bee people 
is more marked than the spiritual force 
we call morale. Weak and hungry col- 
onies never have it. In a powerful col- 
ony on the other hand, sheer numbers, 
mounting toward the hundred thousand 
mark, constitute in themselves a mighty 
spiritual force, maintaining the morale 
of the whole at a high level. Many a 
bee has been caught by the dark and 
survived the night in the open fields; 
you can send ten bees and a queen half 
around the world; but separate a bee 
by force, from the spiritual body of the 
colony, and death seems to follow in- 
stantly as a psychic, rather than as a 
physical change. 
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Our Reserves of Energy 


Condensed from the Scientific American (Sept. 


23) 


Leo G. Hall 











Although several articles on this sub- 
ject have appeared in the Digest, it is be- 
lieved that the following is particularly 
interesting and comprehensive, 








CCORDING to authentic recent 

information, the world’s known 

anthracite resources are about 
30 per cent exhausted. The known 
bituminous resources are about 7 
per cent exhausted. In addition to 
this there is a supply of lignite as 
yet practically untapped which Is 
greater than the bituminous supply. 
It is about a hundred years since 
coal supplies began to be tapped to 
any great extent. In that period about 
a sixth of the known coal supply has 
been used. How much unknown coal 
is stored away no one knows. But 
there is certainly a considerable 
amount in the unsurveyed reaches 
of Siberia, China and Africa. 


Additional to all this, there are 
great peat bogs on all the continents 
which, with the improved methods of 
unwatering now being put to use in 
Germany, will form still another fuel 
reserve. I do not mention oil and 
natural gas, for they have never 
formed an important part of our en- 
ergy requirements, and they are al- 
ready apparently within measurable 
distance of exhaustion. 


We are pyramiding our fuel de- 
mands year by year. Every yea: 
sees more used than the year before. 
But it will take much more rapid 
pyramiding than has occurred in the 
past to exhaust the coal, let alone 
the lignite and peat, within the life 
time of any person now living. 


Economic factors will, however, 
gradually enter the field and stop 
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the use of coal for fuel long before 
the supply is exhausted. As the 
most easily mined fields are exhaust- 
ed, the cost of coal will go up. Grad- 
ually the cost of power from coal 
will exceed the cost of power from 
other sources not hitherto consid- 
ered economically worth while. The 
cost of coal power does not need to 
go very much higher before very large 
blocks of this other energy are 
thrown into competition with it. 


Engler has estimated that the 
energy which might be taken eco- 
nomically from waterfalls is sufficient 
to replace 60 per cent of the world’s 
present coal demands. Recent de- 
velopments of efficient low-head tur- 
bines have already brought a much 
larger portion of the world’s water 
courses within the economic fold. A 
large part of the world’s potential 
water power is of the low-head type. 
Engler’s figure should be increased 
by about half to include this. With 
the price of fuel but little higher, 
there will be power economically 
available from rivers not far, if at 
all, short of the total fuel-power re- 
quirements of today. And high-ten- 
sion transmission of current for a 
thousand miles is within the range 
of the present technique. 


There is also a vast store of per- 
petual energy in the tides. Recent 
developments of efficient low-head 
turbines have rendered the develop- 
ment of tidal power economic, and 
several large tidal-power plants are 
under construction in Europe today. 
The high tides of Nova Scotia are 
also being utilized in a considerable 
development in progress. It is safe 
to say that a majority of the world’s 
tidal estuaries and narrow mouthed 
bays are capable of development so 
as to furnish their thousands of 
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horsepower each 
can be developed from tides in ex- 
cess of what can be developed from 


Probably power 


rivers and waterfalls. And a large 
part of this power could compete in 
the open market with coal even at 
present prices. 


Alcohol can be produced today at 
a cost, power unit for power unit, 
about a third of the cost of gasoline. 
It can be used in any gas engine. 
with a small adjustment of the car- 
buretor. Germany today produces 
her millions of gallons of fuel alco- 
hol, almost entirely out of waste 
products. We in this country are 
accustomed to associate alcohol with 
fancy prices, because government fe- 
striction has made the cost high. But 
we are the only nation so restricted. 
Alcohol is a cheap fuel because it 
can be made from garbage, sawmill 
waste, the rank growths of marshes, 
weeds, cacti, sage, and from other 
wastes, which are now heavy liabili- 
ties. Within the lives of the present 
generation the world will be harvest- 
ing its fuel crops as regularly as it 
now harvests food crops; and alcohol 
will be produced far in excess or 
present gasoline manufacture. 


Recent developments in sOlar power 
equipment have brought its cost down 
to a point where it is nearly an eco- 
nomic proposition in parts of the 
United States today. We have most 
of us read of the solar heat machines 
which are used in Egypt to produce 
power for pumping purposes. Un- 
doubtedly we will most of us live to 
see giant plants in operation on the 
cloudless deserts of the southwest, 
transmitting their power both to the 
coast and to the great cities of the 
central United States. The average 
intensity of radiation received by the 
earth’s surface in Arizona and Ne- 
vada during daylight hours for the 
entire year amounts to about one- 
third horsepower per square yard of 
surface. A single Arizona County 
could produce power enough to sup- 
ply the entire power requirements of 
the United States. This could be 
done today. if the demand were suf- 
ficient 
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Recent advances with wind-power 
plants have made it possible to do 
away with the cumbersome stiff 
windmill and substitute a sort of 
wind turbine which is light and 
strong, and will operate efficiently 
under a much greater range of wind 
velocities. The time may come when 
every household has its wind plant 
on the roof, with storage batteries in 
the basement, to furnish power for 
lighting, heating and cooking. It is 
economically practicable even now, 
if people only knew it. 


Then we have the internal heat of 
the earth itself to draw on. (See 
“Making Geysers Work,” in the 
August Digest.) 


There is the power locked within 
the structure of the atom, which 
radio activity has shown us. This is 
a store so great as to stagger the 
imagination. Any year, almost any 
month, may easily announce the 
“Open Sesame” to this store house. 


The upper atmosphere contains enor- 
mous stores of electrical energy. It 
is likely that we shall one day build 
towers a considerable distance apart 
that will tap large fields of atmos- 
pheric electricity. 


A pet dream of the writer has been 
the conversion of sun’s heat direct 
into electric current by the use of the 
thermal couple. When a schoolboy, 
he constructed an apparatus consist- 
ing of a number of thermal couples 
connected in series so that by burn- 
ing a candle he was able to develop 
a small continuous current of about 
a volt. At present the initial cost 
of such an apparatus on a large scale 
is prohibitive; in time this difficulty 
will likely be obviated. 


We need never fear exhaustion of 
fuel, for it will never come. We will 


slowly cease using it and begin using 
other sources of power as economic 
considerations dictate. 
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Above the Average 





Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal (Sept. '23) 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


O grant the wisdom of political 

democracy is a very different 

thing from saying that in any 
decision which calls for spiritual 
fineness the majority is likely to be 
right. Put to popular vote the 
query, which they enjoy the better, 
ragtime and jazz or Chopin’s Noc- 
turnes, and where would the majority 
be? Put to popular vote the query, 
which interests them more, the mov- 
ies or Hamlet and King Lear, and 
where would the majority be? 
Which are more popular, the current 
novels, or the great classics of our 
English speech? The idea that the 
voice of the people is the voice of 
God is mostly nonsense. 


The fact is that in any realm where 
judgment calls for spiritual fineness 
only the minority who are above the 
average are ever right. And because 
a man is always tempted to live 
down to the average of his social 
group, a searching test of character 
is involved in one’s. relationship 
with this dead level of public opinion 
and practice. The peril which most 
threatens our young men is that they 
feel no call to be any better than 
the average. They are as good as 
is necessary to “get by.” They can- 
not meet that searching test which 
every democratic state presents to 
its members: Courage to live above 
the average and ahead of the time. 


The kind of courage involved in 
living above the average is indispen- 
sable to character, because every or- 
ganized form of human life acts on 
us in two ways: It levels up our 
worst, and it levels down our best. 
Government, for example, is simply 
the organization of a general human 
average into a machinery of power. 
The prisons of history have been 
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filled with two kinds of people, the 
worst and the best. The Roman 
government, like all organized forms 
of human life, disliked two kinds of 
people—outlaws, who were below 
the level and would not live up to it, 
and saviors, who were above the 
level, and would not live down to 
it. We may well ask ourselves where 
we would have stood with reference 
to Calvary—below the average, with 
the outlaws; on the average with the 
multitude, whose organized public 
opinion slew alike robbers and 
Christ; or above the average, with 
Christ himself. Only, if we had been 
with Him, it would have meant then, 
as now, living above the level and 
ahead of the time. 


Being a Christian on this basis is 
serious business. It ought to be. 
“Christian’”’ is too fine a word to be 
misrepresented as it often is. For 
here, as elsewhere, many different 
meanings can be put into a single 
phrase. We say cheerily, “I am 
hungry and thirsty.’”’ But the man 
who had lain two days and nights in 
No Man’s Land also said ‘“‘hungry 
and thirsty.”” Same words—different 
meaning! We speak of “sacrifice,” 
and by it we generally mean the sur- 
render of some minor convenience. 
But a missionary in Central China, 
living year after year on a frontier 
post is also sacrificing. Same word 
—different meaning! 


So folk call themselves Christians 
and often mean by it no more than 
the dead level of average respect- 
ability Such discipleship could 
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hardly have contented him who said 
“What do ye more than others?” 
and who, himself, rather than live 
down to the level, went to the cross. 
In the intention of Jesus, to be a 
Christian obviously involved being 
above the average and ahead of the 
time. 


Therefore, along with the rampant 
peril of lawlessness, we must also see 
close alongside it the multitudes of 
people who are merely law-abiding, 
who accept the dead level of general 
mediocrity as standard, and who in 
consequence are living alike for 
themselves and for the social wel- 
fare utterly unsatisfactory lives. 


Organized business. for example, 
unquestionably tends to level up, for 
business cannot be done on a large 
seale without honesty. But it also 
levels down. It often makes men 
hard, selfish, avaricious, even cruel. 
It continually causes men to with- 
stand public movements of reform 
essential to the common weal, be- 
cause they threaten for a time to 
disturb the interests of property. In 
business and industry, to suppress 
lawlessness is necessary, but it is not 
enough. Nothing will prove sufficient 
except an increasing body of men 
and women who refuse to content 
themselves with the accepted stand- 
ards, who see possibilities which the 
multitude have not yet seen, who 
dare to believe in them, experiment 
with them, who count it one of the 
tests of their character to be above 
the average and ahead of the time. 


The general average of organized 
religion is lower than the best. Any- 
one who is in earnest about his re- 
ligion, has always to struggle against 
the down-drag of this half-way, medi- 
ocre kind of religion. To a man in 
earnest God will be nothing at all 
or else. He will be the regulative 
center of life. A man marries a high 
minded girl: children come; the 
home becomes the center of his life. 
He does not think of it all the time, 
but it is always there Nothing in 
his life escapes its influence; it per- 
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meates his plans; it is the nucleus 


of his ambitions. So central and 
controlling also is a genuine, first- 
rate religious fellowship with God— 
what a sextant is to the sailor, the 
keynote to the singer, the color tone 
to the painter. The hope of the 
church lies in leadership above the 
average. 


It is not, however, in these organ- 
ized. forms of the general average 
of which we have been speaking 
government, business, and church— 
that this test of character presses 
most intimately on some of us. The 
hardest task assigned to anyone is 
living above the average of his own 
home. Sometimes that is necessary. 





Our family and friends have an 
almost irresistible influence over us. 
We respond with telepathic swiftness 
to their words and emotions. Aboveall 
we instinctively wish to please them; 
the most stinging cut we can recelve 
is their disapproval. When, there- 
fore, conflict comes between our best 
conscience and the general average 
of our inner social group, we face 
the need for courage in its acutest 
form. We know then that to pos- 
sess the strength of will to live above 
the average is one of the primary 
and most searching tests of char- 
acter. 


This sort of courage in all the 
applications we have made of it is 
represented on Calvary. The organ- 
ized government of Jesus’ day, the or- 
ganized business life which he dis- 
turbed when he cleared the temple 
of the money changers, the organized 
religion, and the general level of his 
family and friends all represented 
an average with which he refused 
to be content. Discipleship to him 
never can be adequately understood 
without involving his insistence on 
superior standards and on superior 
courage. In a day when there is no 
hope for our civilization except in 
superior character, Christians should 
recall that the cross of which they 
sing means something besides sing- 
ing—courage to live above’ the 
average and ahead of the time. 
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Fabian 
HE dirt farmer has been bun- 
| coed, robbed, steam - rollered, 


“done,’’ and now, by the mighty 
arm of Magnus Johnson, he is going 
to ‘‘do’’ the scoundrels that have ex- 
ploited him, or he is going to know 
why. 

To speak bluntly the radical trouble 
with the American dirt farmer is that 
he isn’t one. The real dirt farmers 
live in other parts of the world. The 
American agriculturist is a land- 
skinner, which the real dirt farmer 
never is, and a one-crop gambler, 
which again, the real dirt farmer has 
never been. The real dirt farmer can 
be seen im action in France, in Ger- 
many, and in Japan. His first con- 
cern is not with the size of his farm, 
but with the size and quality of his 
manure pile, and his second concern 
is not with the price of wheat or of 
cotton, but with the variety of home- 
grown products that he and his neigh- 
bors can put into their larders and 
cellars for the ‘‘keep’’ of their fami- 
lies. There must be root crops and 
grain crops, rye as well as wheat; 
milk and butter and cheese; chickens 
and eggs; honey and a lot of it, with 
an abundance of bright flowers and 
sweet clovers for the bees to get it 
from; all manner of native fruits; 
swine and young beeves to be killed 
now by one neighbor and now by an- 
other, and passed around for fresh 
meat; youngsters in the household to 
help with the work; and neighborly 
cooperation when work is strenuous. 
With these supplies and habits the 
real dirt farmer has little occasion to 
worry about markets, but he manages 
to have a surplus, which he markets 
in nearby towns without resort to 
railroads and their freight rates, and 


he accumulates money in the savings 
bank. 
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What Ails the Dirt Farmer? 


Condensed from The independent (Aug. 4 and Aug. 18) 





Franklin 


The American farmer is poor, when 
you dig down to the bottom of his 
problem, because he is not a farmer. 
He is a land staker and a cropper. 
If the diagnosis here attempted is 
not right, some one else ought to try. 
We have too many farmers that sit 
on the land, and watch the cars roll 
by, or get in and roll. What America 
needs is two or three millions of real 
dirt farmers, who know what a dirt 
farmer is, and how to be one. 

William Allen White, of 
says: 

“Every other calling, craft, or pro- 
fession has a closed shop except the 
farmer. Until the farmer has learned 
the organization game, the game that 
fixes prices, the game that all the 
world has learned in the last 200 
years, the farmer’s cake is dough.” 

That the organization of labor by 
trade unions has done great things for 
the workingman everybody must ad- 
mit; but to imagine that the unions 
have been able to ‘‘fix prices’’—that 
is, the rate of wages—by the mere 
fact of organization, and independ- 
ently of supply and demand, is to in- 
dulge in sheer’ delusion. Trade 
unions have been highly organized 
and powerful bodies in England and 
in this country for something like 
a century; and surely if they had it 
in their power to “fix prices,’’ they 
would long ago have brought them 
up nearer to what they regard as 
the just dues of the workers. 

What they actually do accomplish 
in the matter of compelling the pay- 
ing of higher wages they accomplish 
chiefly in two ways. They may be able 
to keep down the number of workers 
who can enter a particular trade; and 
thus by diminishing the supply of 
that particular kind of labor they 
may raise its price above what it 
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would otherwise be. And as regards 
a rise of wages at a particular time, 
which would be brought about natu- 
rally through the conditions of sup- 
ply and demand, they may by collec- 
tive action bring pressure to bear to 
ccmpel this rise to be granted sooner 
than it otherwise would have been. It 
is not the organization that does the 
trick; the basic force is the action 
of supply and demand. If bricklayers 
are now getting $16 a day while 
locomotive engineers are getting $6, 
it is not because the bricklayers’ 
union is a_ stronger organization 
than the engineers’ Brotherhood, 
but because the bricklayers’ union is 
shutting out thousands of men who 
would be glad to fill up the shortage 
of workers in that trade at a time 
when the demand for their work is 
extremely urgent, 


Persons who share our Kansas 
triend’s naive faith in the magic of 
organization might do well to consider 
what has happened in a class of wage- 
labor that is not organized—that of 
domestic service. Thirty years ago, 
in most of our cities, $10 a month 
was considered a good wage for a 
servant girl; now the rate is at least 
$50; and at the same time the work 
which the girl is expected to do has 
been made far less onerous. Much 
the same thing is true of another 
great class of unorganized labor— 
that of the farm laborers. The time 
was when the ‘‘farm hand’’ worked 
from sunrise to sunset and got per- 
haps a dollar and board. Yet it has 
disappeared as completely as the day 
of the $10 servant girl. This has 
come about not through the pressure 
of any organization, but through the 
compulsion of scarcity; and if there 
had been an organization, the result 
could have been brought about by 
no other-méans. As it is, the scar- 
city has been the result not of any 
artificial scheme of exclusion, but of 
the operation of large general causes. 


I do not presume to say that or- 
ganization can do nothing for the 
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farmer, or even that it cannot do a 
great deal. In so far as by “organi- 
zation’ one means intelligent co- 
operation, improvement of methods 
of marketing, ete., it is certain that 
there are large possibilities in it. 
But the power to “fix prices” is a 
wholly different matter. 


Nobody, I fancy, proposes that the 
“organization’’ should compel a cer- 
tain number of farmers to abandon 
their farms, and prevent others from 
taking their places. But the supply 
must be kept down by some means or 
other, if the price which the organi- 
zation “fixes” is to be realized; and 
if none of the farms are to be aban- 
doned, the only other thing to do is 
to limit the amount each farmer is 
to raise or else require each farmer 
to destroy his proportion of any ex- 
cess there may be in the year’s crop. 


What ingenuities, what contrivan- 
ces, might be invented to overcome 
the difficulty 1 do not attempt to 
conjecture. My point is simply that 
something of this kind would have 
to be done, and that nobody has yet 
indicated any plan, or even purpose, 
of doing it. The notion that ‘‘organi- 
zation” can of itself bring about the 
desired end without resort to the 
necessary means is a bit of thought- 
less folly. It is doubly unjustified— 
unjustified by the actual achieve- 
ments of the labor unions, and fur- 
ther unjustified because that limita- 
tion of supply which is the great 
weapon of the labor unions, and 
which in their case is a compara- 
tively simple matter, is not available 
to the farmer except by resort to 
measures so complex that there is 
no reason to believe that they can be 
carried out. To imagine that the 
problem can be solved by simply 
pronouncing the magic word “or- 
ganization”’ is to indulge a childish 
ignorance and to cultivate a mis- 
chievous delusion. 
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What is Marriage? 


Condensed from The Atlantic 


Monthly (Sept. ‘23) 


1. Maude Royden 


ORD Hugh Cecil, one of the most 

distinguished of Anglican lay- 

men, affirms that opposition to 
divoree is based on the express teaci- 
ing of our Lord Himself: 

What therefore God hath joined to- 

gether, let no man put asunder. 
It is elear, however, that this has 
not been the accepted teaching of 
the Church in the past, nor is it quite 
consistent with the Church’s attitude 
at present. Even Lord Cecil admits 
the necessity of granting divorce for 
a single cause—adultery. But this is 
to abandon the whole thesis! To 
admit even a single exception is tu 
wreck the whole theory. 

This brings us to an issue which 
has been evaded too long by the op- 
ponents of divorce reform: one which 
should have been the first, not the 
last, to be faced. What is ‘‘mar- 
riage?”’ We are told that our Lord 
taught that marriage is of its nature 
indissoluble; we have never yet been 
told what our Lord meant by mar. 
riage, or in what it truly consists. 

Those who hold that divorce may 
be allowed for adultery and for adul- 
tery only, because adultery destroys 
the very essence and character of 
marriage, appear to overemphasize 
the physical element in marriage, to 
an extent which to others seems to 
degrade it to the level of animal 
inating rather than human marriage. 
Said the late Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Birkenhead, speaking in the House 
of Lords in a debate, on March 24, 
19290— 

The ecclesiastical case has been that. 
although marriage is not otherwise dis- 
soluble, it may nevertheless be dissolved 
in cases where adultery has been com- 
mitted. I can only express my amaze- 
ment that men whose experience and 
opinions we respect, should have con- 
centrated upon adultery as the one cir- 
cumstance which ought to afford relief 
from the marriage tie. Insistence upon 
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the duties of continence and chastity is 
vitally important. But I have always 
taken the view that that aspect of mar- 
riage was exaggerated in the Marriage 
Service. I stand or fall by the point that 
the spiritual and moral sides of mar- 
riage are incomparably more important 
than the physical side. If we think of 
all that marriage represents to most of 
us—the memories of the world’s adven- 
ture faced together in youth; the tender 
comradeship, the sweet association of 
parenthood—how much more these count 
than the bond which nature has contriv- 
ed to secure the perpetuation of the 
species, 

I do not know that one of your Lord- 
ships would say that the physical side 
of marriage is the highest. And yet, 
those who oppose this bill must say that, 
and for this reason, that, if they say 
that the physical side of marriage is not 
the highest, they are committed to this 
monstrous and mediaeval paradox, that 
they assent to divorce for a breach of the 
less important obligations, and they deny 
divorce for a breach of the more import- 
ant obligations of marriage. It is be- 
cause I place other elements in the mar- 
riage state far, far higher than J] place 
the physical relationship, that I make 
this fundamental in my argument, 

Such an argument is hard indeed 
to meet. It can be met, if at all, 
only by a very clear definition of what 
true marriage is “in the mind of 
God,’ and this definition has been 
far to seek. Those whom God has 
joined together man must by no 
means put asunder, But whom has 
He joined together, and by what sign 
are we to know them? The physical 
union cannot jn itself constitute mar- 
riage, or many would have many 
mates. But if we are to avoid this 
terrifying conclusion, how are we to 
do it? The granting of divorce for 
adultery only suggests that the 
physical bond is the whole of mar- 
riage. If it is not (and no decent 
person thinks it is), what is it that 
constitutes marriage “in the mind of 
God?’’ There lies the real point. 

I have known women “married” to 
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men only to be at once infected with 
a disease of whose very existence 
they were ignorant; men and women 
“married” in a state of intoxication, 
“married” for any kind of reason— 
wealth, position, safety, and so forth 
—-which could possibly desecrate the 


idea of marriage. Were all these 
“joined together’ by God? 


Let us examine the teaching of 
our Lord again. We find in the 
Sermon on the Mount that we are not 
to kill, not to commit adultery, not 
to take oaths, not to revenge our 
injuries, not to hate our enemlfes; 
and later, not to give alms, pray, or 
fast in public. To which of these 
principles do we yield a literal obedi- 
ence? The Church again and again 
has sanctioned war and capital pun- 
ishment. Every bishop on the bench, 
every witness in a court of law, takes 
oaths. No country executes @ man 
for murder because he admits that 
he hates his brother, nor literally 
regards a lustful glance as adultery. 
Neither does the Church excommuni- 
eate Christians who refuse either 
ceifts or loans to those who ask. Yet 
it is urged that Christians who have 
almost universally disregarded the 
literal meaning of every other prin- 
ciple enunciated in the Sermon on 
the Mount must /iterally obey the 
injunction against divorce. Can 
Christians completely set aside the 
necessity for literal obedience to a 
whole catalogue of requirements and, 
with any appearance of logic or rea- 
son, apply a rigid literalism to one 
alone? 

If they are justified in doing so, 
they must at least not immediately 
refuse to do anything of the gort! 
This sounds like nonsense; but in 
fact just so nonsensical is the posi- 
tion of the rigid supporters of a 
literal .obedience to Christ’s words 
about divorce: ‘‘What therefore God 
hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.’’ For there is not a 
church in the world which has not 
admitted the necessity of, sometimes, 
putting them asunder. 


“No branch of the Catholic Church 
requires a Christian spouse to con- 
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tinue living with one whose temper 
or behavior has become unbearable. 
Divorce is, and always has been recog- 
nized as a sad necessity of the times. 
What it does require in the partners 
so separated is a single life.’’ So 
writes—and quite correctly writes- 
an opponent of divorce with freedom 
to remarry. And everywhere Chris- 
tian churches have acted as she de- 
scribes. 


No one denies that such separations 
are sometimes absolutely necessary. 
But they are separations. They con- 
stitute a complete “putting asunder” 
of married people. What then be- 
comes of our /Jiteral obedience to the 
principle laid down by our Lord? He 
Says nothing about partners so sepa- 
rated leading a ‘“‘single *ife’’; He sim- 
ply forbids the separation. 

The very people who claim that 
this one principle, alone among all 
those enunciated by Christ in the 
Sermon on the Mornt, must be 
literally obeyed, by an apparently un- 
conscious, but not less palpable, jug- 
glery substitute for His command, 
“Let not man put asunder,” their 
own rule, “Let them be put asunder and 
not marry again,” aid with innocent ef- 
frontery, demand a literal obedience 
to their own invention. 

Consider then the real significance 
of Christ’s words. Can anyone be 
found to believe that by the joining- 
together of God, the Lord of Thought 
really meant no more than a legal 
contract, or even a religious rite? Is 
that like Christ? Is not the most 
salient characteristic of all His teach- 
ing its almost terrible emphasis on 
reality? Must not the real marriage 
of which we speak mean somethins 
which would make a “divorce” or a 
“legal separation” a horror? Yes— 
or any other device for keeping apart 
those whom God has joined together. 

It is not possible that such a 
teacher as Jesus of Nazareth regarded 
as “‘marriage’’ the unions described 
by Lord Buckmaster—instances of 
women infected by disease or victims 
of unspeakable savagery. In such 
there never was anything left of 
what—I do not say Christ but—any 
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ordinarily decent- minded  persop 
would regard as the essentials of 
marriage. So clear is this that no 
Church can dare to urge the con- 
tinued living-together of these ‘‘mar- 
ried’ people. 

It is impossible to base our laws 
on legal interpretations of Christ’s 
sayings. If we did so, not only must 
the legal separation of married peo- 
ple be forbidden, on the one hand, 
but, on the other, divorce must be 
granted for a lustful glance (since 
Christ declared that this was equiva. 
lent to adultery), and men must be 
hanged for hatred, since the same 
Authority made it equivalent to mur- 
der. What we Christians have to 
do is to create and uphold such an 
ideal of marriage as Christ would 
recognize ag ‘‘made by God,” to which 
the very idea of separation would be 
abhorrent. 

It would involve absolute fidelity— 
to the ideal before marriage, to the 
person after marriage. It should, 
being a spiritual union, be perman- 
ent, and, being physical, be sacra- 
mental. Sacramental in that it not 
only expresses but actually conveys 
and intensifies love. It should be the 
outward and visible sign of the grace 
of a spiritual union. No one should 
dare to marry unless he truly be- 
lieves that his love is for life, and 
is prepared to accept the responsi- 
bility for such a love. He should 
know that body, soul, and spirit all 
zo to a perfect union, and should 
regard the physical as the sacrament 
of the spiritual love. He should re- 
alize that passion, glorious and es- 
sential as it is, must inevitably pass 
at last, and should not confound its 
passing with the passing of love, but 
realize that love is something greater 
and deeper still. No one therefore 
should be allowed to marry in ig- 
norance, and on this the Chureh 
should strenuously insist. 

Every boy and girl should grow up 
to the knowledge that sex is a great 
creative impulse, and being creative, 
is most sacred. They should learn 
that it is not part of our lower na- 
tures but, on the contrary, is asso- 
ciated with the higher forms of life. 
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lu a word, they should understand 
all the responsibilities of the sex- 
love, both to each other, the home, 
and the race. They should know all 
that can be rightly known without expe- 
rience, 

But with all the wisest teaching in 
the world, with all the good-will im- 
aginable, men and women sometimes 
will be deceived, and they will shake 
the stars with mutual vows of love 
who have jin fact nothing but passion 
in their hearts. Such should know 
that love may still come, and should 
strive and long for its coming. 
Again and again they will succeed. 
In no case should failure ever be 
regarded lightly or accepted easily. 

But why shut our eyes to the fact 
that a failure will sometimes happen? 
And if it does—if the time comes 
when we are forced to admit that, of 
all the elements that make up a true 
marriage, nothing is left—let us ad- 
mit the fact. I maintain, in the face 
of more ‘‘orthodox’”’ moralists, that to 
pretend that a marriage is real when 
it is not is the real immorality, be- 
cause it is dishonest. 

I urge therefore that divorce should 
be granted when marriage has in fact 
ceased. It should not be granted 
because any one or all of a schedule 
of offenses has been committed, but 
because the marriage is no longer 
real. I have no desire to extend the 
list of causes for divorce. I believe 
that to do this would leave us still 
in the quagmire of legal fictions, per- 
jury, and ‘collusion,’ which makes 
proceedings for divorce a joke to the 
indecent and a horror to.the decent- 
minded. With regard to this form 
of lawlessness, it is notorious and 
apparently impossible to check. 

The whole method of ‘obtaining 
freedom from an intolerable burden” 
is a mistaken one. A marriage 
should be declared legally dissolved 
when it has actually ceased to be a real 
marriage; it should not be regarded 
as real by a legal fiction when 
it is not real. Attempts to pretend 
that that is real which is not real will 
always result in attempts to prove 
that offenses have taken place which 
have not taken place, because the 
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based on a refusal 


itsell is 
to recognize the truth. 

It will at once be retorted that nv 
judge can be expected to decide when 
a marriage has ceased to be a ‘‘real” 


system 


marriage. Certainly such an issue is 
not an easy one to decide; yet it 1s 
decided every day when a “legal 
separation” is granted. A legal sep- 
aration is an admission that a given 
marriage is a hopeless and complete 
failure. Already, judges have to pur 
their own interpretation on the facts 
advanced in claiming a legal separa- 
tion. There would be nothing new 
in their having to do so when called 
upon to make the still more serious 
decision as to complete divorce. 

I suggest that the case should not 
be decided by one judge only, but by 
three at least, and that both sexes 
should be represented on the bench. 

Will such a system raise or lower 
our ideal of marriage. I maintain 
most strongly that it will raise it. 
However we may camouflage it, the 
present position is that marriage con- 
sists in a legal contract, followed by 
sexual intercourse; and it is main- 
tained that this is “marriage,” even 
though not one single respectable 
element of true marriage remains. 
By what amazing sophistry is it 





claimed that this is to uphold a high 
ideal of ‘‘marriage”?’’ It is, on the 
contrary, to degrade it. It is as im- 
moral as it is dishonest. 


Both Church and State—but espe- 
cially the Church—should regard it 
as a grave indictinent against them- 
selves that any of their members 
should marry without knowing what 
they are about. Everyone should be 
taught to think of marriage as a 
high and sacred responsibility.  Ig- 
norance and levity should be made 
impossible, so far aS any teaching 
can make them so. No one should 
be allowed to admit failure lightly or 
quickly. Every effort should be 
wade to create a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility, to induce those who 
have failed, to try whether success 
be not yet possible. 


But so long as either Church or 
State bases its laws upon a fiction— 
as long as their morality leans upon 
a dishonest but absolute-rigid pre- 
tense—so long will they shirk the 
harder but truer duty of inculeating 
so high an ideal of marriage, so deep 
a sense of mutual and racial respon- 
sibility, that both separation and di- 
voree will at last become as rare as 
they are always tragic. 
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The Picturesque South Seas 


Condensed from Travel (Sept. '23) 


Viscount Bryce 


AHITI is the largest and, with 

one exception, the most beautiful 

of the Southern Pacific Isles. 
Like Hawaii, it was divided among 
chieftains, who were frequently at 
war with one another. It had no 
king, though the head chief of one 
rreat clan, the Tavas, held a predom- 
nance, owing partly to its semi-di- 
vine lineage. As Rolf Granger, the 
Norseman, from whom sprang the 
Dukes of Normandy, was descended 
from a bear, so the Tava chieftains 
claimed descent from a shark-god. 
Far back in the ages of tradition a 
shark swam ashore, assumed, on 
landing a human form, became the 
husband of a Tahitian woman, and 
after some years tired of her, and 
swam away asa shark. The quasi-di- 
vine offspring of this marriage were 


the heads of the Tava clan, and I 
saw the last of them in 1912. 
In the course of the usual civil 


wars raging in the island a chief who 
had taken the name of Pomare rose 
to prominence, and in the course of 
his wars extended his patronage to 
the first English missionaries. Re- 
ligious feeling did not move him, but 
the hope of obtaining by their aid 
from English ships fire-arms to use 
against his rivals. However, Po- 
mare assumed the headship of the 
converts, and a religious war broke 
out between them and the heathen. 
Pomare finally vanquished his ene- 
mies in a decisive battle (1815) and 
heeame master of the whole island. 
Thenceforth, the missionaries inev't- 
ably beeame the advisers of Pomare’s 
suecessors, the extinction of the old 
worship followed rapidly of itself, for 
it was seen that the old deities had 
failed their devotees, and the power 
of the chiefs also waned with the loss 
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of the superstitious reverence they 
had commanded. There was a quiet 
time, little or no tribal raiding, and 
no human sacrifices. But troubles of 
a new kind arose when, in 1836, two 
French Roman Catholic missionaries 
arrived, proposing to convert, not 
the heathen, for no one professed 
idolatry, but the congregational 
Christians, Calvinised under the aus- 
pices of the London Missionary So- 
ciety. When the then reigning Queen 
Pomare, apparently at the instance of 
the British Consul, ordered the 
priests to quit the island, they ap- 
pealed to France. The French Gov- 
ernment of Louis Philippe sent a 
frigate, whose commander forced 
Pomare to submit, to receive back 
the priests, and to accept a French 
Protectorate. A long controversy 
tollowed. The British Government, 
though it declined the Protectorate 
which the queen offered to Great 
Britain, complained of the high-hand- 
ed action of the French. Those 
whose memory goes back to 1846 can 
remember the irritation that arose in 
English religious circles over the 
wrongs of Queen Pomare and the ar- 
rogant behavior of the French ad- 
miral. The affair seemed to threaten 
a breach between England and 
France, and had not subsided when 
the Paris Revolution of 1848, which 
suddenly overthrew Louis Philippe, 
turned English eyes from an island 
in the South Seas to the European 
continent, where in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy. many thrones were 
tottering. Despairing of British 
help, Pomare gave wav. the chiefs 
having already, under French pres- 
sure, asked for a French Protector- 
ate. Many of the natives, whether 
under missionary influence, or be- 
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cause unwilling to be ruled by stran- 
gers, made some opposition. But 
the French arms were irresistible. In 
1880 Tahiti was formally annexed 
to France, and now bears a part in 
returning a member of the Council 
of the Colonies at Paris. 


Since 1847 peace has reigned in 
Tahiti; it is the quietest place in the 
world. But its peace is now the 
peace Tacitus says the Romans 
established wherever they conquered, 
a peace of solitude. The native pop- 
ulation, once estimated to be 200,000, 
dwindled. In 1911, it was 6,389, be- 
sides 1,102, mainly strangers, in the 
commune of Papeete, the only town. 
This decrease is not the fault of the 
French government, but the result 
of contact with Europeans, the epi- 
demics, and other diseases European 
ships having brought proving far 
deadlier than war and infanticide had 
been in the old days. The swarming 
population was one of the features of 
the island which most impressed the 
first travelers, who described it as a 
paradise of innocence, happiness, and 
simplicity, everybody dwelling under 
his own cocoanut palm. and living off 
it, and the yams and taros which his 
patch of ground gladly yielded. 


All were friendly, and these island- 
ers found easy delights in feasts and 
dances and song, surf-riding and 
bathing daily. The voices were so 
sweet that speech seemed a kind of 
song. Captain Wallis, the discoverer 
of 1767, was so fascinated by the 
gracious manners and winning ways 
of the lady whom he ealled the 
Queen that he confesses that he wept 
on parting from her—an_ incident 
perhaps unprecedented in the annals 
of the British navy. 


From this pre-Christian Tahiti only 
two relics of the past survive: the 
ruins of the temples and some few 
legends preserved in chants. Of the 
rites performed at these temples 
nothing is now remembered by the 
natives, and little has been preserv- 
ed by the missionaries. One thine 
seems clear. Polynesian religion had 
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nothing to do with morality. War: 
were as frequent as in the Eastern 
world before it was conquered by 
Rome, and were accompanied by hu- 
man sacrifices, increasing on the eve 
of a great battle. Sexual license was 
universal. 


Papeete is a straggling village of 
4,000 people, more than half of whom 
are French, about 1,000 aborigines, 
400 English and Americans, and 400 
Chinese. It contains over a third of 
the whole population of the island. 
Lying embowered in deep groves and 
surrounded by gardens, it is a quiet 
little place, showing some animation 
only when a steamer touches, an 
event which brings to the wharf a 
multitude of natives, scurrying abour 
like so many ants. The place has a 
restful ease very attractive to who- 
ever coming from an America or a 
Europe where too many things hap- 
pen, feels he has had more than 
enough of the stress and strain of 
civilization. 

The scenery is as enchanting as the 
climate. The lines of the Tahitian 
mountains are noble, especially when 
seen towering above the deep val- 
leys whose sides are so precipitous 
that it is hard to understand how 
trees and ferns can cling to them. 
But the color is even more wonderful. 
The too short sunsets are beautiful. 
but the dawns are indescribable. It 
is a vision of things undreamed of, 
it stirs one like the first chords of a 
Bethoven sonata. 

There is, as many a poet has told us, 
a sadness in the most perfect day. The 
sight of exquisite beauty, and the won- 
der why it came and what it means 
sends us back to the primal problems of 
Nature and Life, opening long avenues 
of mystery, the ends of which are lost 
in shadow, The sense of melancholy 
which floats over the scenery is height- 
ened by compassion for a dying race. 
Everywhere one seems to see the ghostly 
figures of the native past melting into 
thin air, soon to be no more remembered. 

. One hears through the warm tropi- 
cal night the rustling of the breeze in 
the palm trees or the break of the bil- 
lows on the reef—sounds that were there 
before the Tavas came to Tahiti. 
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The Disappearing Apprentice 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post (Sept. 1, '23) 


Forrest Crissey 


BOUT the most conspicuously 
disappearing quantity in Amer- 
ican industrial life today is the 
tradesman’s apprentice. As. the 
ranks of skilled labor can be recruit- 
ed through two avenues only — im- 
porting journeymen from other coun- 
tries and training apprentices here— 
and as our present immigration laws 
impose restrictions upon recruiting 
labor from other countries, the prob- 
lem of the disappearing apprentice 
is a large part of the problem of 
meeting America’s labor demands. 
Young America has developed a 
keen infatuation for clean-handei, 
white-collar employment. This is not 
surprising when it is remembered 
that several generations of self-made 
captains of industry — and leaders 
in trade and the professions — have 
been busy explaining with becoming 
modesty to graduates of high schools 
and colleges and to magazine readers 
how they contrived to lift themselves 
from the ranks of hand toilers into 
the rarer altitudes inhabited by the 
elect wearers of white collars. And 
yet in perhaps a majority of cases 
the youth who would make an excel- 
lent carpenter, bricklayer, plasterer, 
plumber or machinist is making a dis- 
guised failure as an office man, a 
salesman or a professional man—and 
doing so on a much smaller income 
than he could earn in a trade. 
According to census figures, there 
were 136 journeyman carpenters to 
each apprentice in 1910. Ten years 
later we find only one apprentice to 
each 185 journeymen. Considering 
that the population of the country 
increased 15 per cent in this period 
and that the replacement table used 
by labor statisticians shows that in 
the carpenter’s trade 23 men to each 
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1,000 drop out of the ranks each year 
by death and retirement, it is clear 
that this craft is losing ground with 
a vengeance. In 1920 the plasterer’s 
trade had only 898 apprentices in 
America! Between 1910 and 1920 
there was an actual decrease of work- 
ers as follows: carpenters, 9,457; 
brick and stone masons, 38,138; 
painters, 24,944. With a single ex- 
ception the situation in all the build- 
ing trades is not much better than in 
those mentioned. That exception is 
the electrician’s craft, in which the 
number of apprentices to architects, 
designers and draftsmen greatly in- 
creased. White-collar stuff! 

There is a_ growing conviction 
among the more thoughtful leaders 
of organized labor that a decided mis- 
take has been made from the view- 
point of labor in making apprentice 
restrictions too drastic. Two na- 
tional leaders of two building crafts 
were discussing this matter recently. 
The one representing the craft having 
the smallest number of apprentices 
and of workers in any building trade 
was commenting with pride upon the 
amazing wages which his workers 
were able to command. The leader 
of the other craft came back with 
this rejoinder: 

“Yes: but all the same, you're kill- 
ing the goose that lays the golden 
egg. A union that is made up large- 
lv of grandfathers isn’t a live one, 
and it’s heading for the graveyard. 
You're starving your organization of 
the only thing that can keep it going 
—fresh vitality. We've got to loosen 
up the restrictions rather generally in 
the skilled trades, for our own good. 
If we don’t, a session of the local 
union almost anywhere is going to 
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look like a roll call in an old men’s 
home.” 


Human nature must also be taken 


into account. A former labor leader 
of national reputation brought this 
out: 

“We'll never solve the apprentice 
problem until we take into considera- 
tion the universal human trait that 
youth demand the company of youth, 
on the job and off. Then, too, there 
is the kindred element of natural hu- 
man pride—pride of association, of 
environment. I was raised in a big 
steel town. When I was a boy all 
the things which appealed to boys in 
our town were led by the young 
bucks in the steel mills. For the most 
part they were Irish, Scotch, Welsh 
and English. They were the life of 
the party on every occasion—little 
gods to our boyish imagination. The 
result was that I soon knew that 
there was no life for me but the life 
of the mills. And my three brothers 
followed the same star. It was the 
lure of association, the drawing of 
youth to youth and of kind to kind. 

“Eventually a change came over 
the mills. Shiploads of hunkies — as 
we called them — were brought over 
from Southeastern Europe. This took 
the joy out of mill association. And 
the influx of youth of our own sort 
dwindled almost to the vanishing 
point. 

“Apprentices for the trades must 
be educated in vocational comrade- 
ship with youth. Group or mass ap- 
prenticeship is the only kind that wii! 
win boys to the trades in America to 
day. The modern youth demands the 
constant companionship of those of 
his age and kind. The apprentice 
schools are the only means by which 
boys may now be led into the trades 
—especially into those trades which 
are mainly manned by journeymen 
of middle age or beyond. 

“A sound and adequate supply of 
labor for America can be built up 
only by a policy of intelligent dis- 
crimination which shall exclude those 
races which do not assimilate Ameri- 
can ways and ideals. We want An- 
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glo-Saxon timber — people from 
Northwestern Europe who take on 
American ways; the sort that a stur- 
dy young descendant of Revolution- 
ary stock would be glad to know and 
to chum with in a trade. 


“There is another reason why the 
trades should be recruited through 
vocational and apprentice schools. 
The craftsman of tomorrow must 
have a fair knowledge of his craft. 
There is no denying that a carpen- 
ter’s apprentice, for example, who 
can read a blue print at a glance will 
go faster and farther than the boy 
to whom a blue print is a mystery. 
A boy who has come up to his active 
apprenticeship through the vocationa! 
school has a big lead over the lad 
who has had no such preparation in 
the theory of his craft. I know that 
I would have been a better practical 
worker when I was in the steel mil! 
if I had been given an _ elemental 
schooling in the chemistry of metals. 
The need of this country today is a 
body of recruits for the skilled trades 
having an educational preparation for 
work somewhat comparable to that 
which is required of men entering the 
professions. 


“If we allow the races wh'ch can- 
not fit into the American scheme of 
life to come in on the theory that 
they are going to do only common la- 
bor, we are not only endangering the 
morale of the skilled trades but are 
admitting an influence which is go- 
ing to prevent the most desirable 
class of American boys from enter- 
ing the trades. Remember, too, that 
the countries which have the best 
skilled mechanics supply their own 
common labor. This is true of all 
the countries of Northwestern Eu- 
rope. If the body of our common 
labor supply is kept up to quality we 
shall find it comparatively easy to 
get quality apprentices and plenty; 
of them. When our boys see that 
going into a trade does not involve 
working with ‘wops’ much of the 
present prejudice of youth against 
learning a trade will disappear.” 
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Marcus Garvey 


T eighteen I started to take an 

interest in the politics of my 

country, Jamaica. I traveled in 
South and Central America and the 
West Indies, and everywhere saw the 
injustice done to my race. I set sail 
tor Europe and found the same con- 
ditions prevailing there. I became 
determined that the black man should 
not continue to be kicked about by 
all the other races and nations of 
the world. I saw a new world of 
black men, not peons, serfs, dogs and 
slaves, but a nation of sturdy men 
making their impress upon civiliza- 
tion. I left London, and in Jamaica, 
in 1914, founded the Universal Negro 
improvement Association. 


I was openly hated and persecuted 
by many colored men of the island 
who did not want to be classified as 
negroes, but who believed themselves 
to be white under the West Indian 
order of society. Furthermore, I was 
a black man and therefore had abso- 
lutely no right to lead; in the opin- 
ion of the ‘‘colored’’ element, leader- 
ship should have been in the hands 
of a yellow or a very light man. On 
such flimsy prejudices our race has 
been retarded. There is more bitter- 
ness among us negroes because of 
the caste of color than there ig be- 
tween any other peoples, not exclud- 
ing the people of India. But I haa 
a large number of white friends, who 
encouraged and helped me. Notable 
among them were the Governor, the 
Colonial Secretary and several other 
prominent officials. I succeeded to a 
sreat extent in establishing the As- 
sociation in Jamaica. Then Booker 
Washington invited me to America, 
but he died shortly afterwards. I 
arrived in the United States in 
March, 1916, 


Here I found a new problem. I 
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The Negro’s Greatest Enemy 


Condensed from Current History (Sept. '23) 


(Written 


in Prison) 


immediately visited some of the then 
so-called negro leaders, and found 
that they had no program, but were 
mere opportunists, who were living 
off their leadership while the poor 
people were groping in the dark. 1! 
traveled through 38 states and every- 
where found the same condition. 1 
returned to New York and organized 
the New York division of the Uni- 
versal Negro Improvement Associa- 
tion. When we had enrolled about 
900 members, a few negro politicians 
began trying to turn the movement 
into a political club. I fought them 
and made enemies. They smashed 
the first organization. I started 
again, and in two months built up a 
new organization of 1,500 members. 
Again the politicians divided us into 
two factions. They took away all 
the books, and the money. The or- 
ganization, however, grew by leaps. 
I started The Negro World, and ed- 
ited it without pay. I traveled all 
over the country for the Association 
at my own expense and established 
branches until in 1919 we had about 
30 branches, at which time we 
launched the program of the Black 
Star Line. 


To have built up a new organiza- 
tion, which was not purely political, 
among negroes in America was a 
wonderful feat, for the negro politi- 
cian does not allow any other kind 
of organization within his race to 
thrive. In 1919 we encountered more 
trouble. Our political brethren 
sought the influence of the District 
Attorney's office to put us out of 
business. Mr. Kilroe, Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney, would constantly cal) 
me to his office for investigation. 
Later a man came to my office and 
told me that Mr. Kilroe had sent 


him to “get me” and at once fired 
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four shots at me He wounded me 
in the right leg and the scalp. The 
next day it was reported the man 
committed guicide in jail. 


The first year of our activities for 
the Black Star Line added prestige 
to our Association. Several hundred 
thousand dollars worth of shares 
were sold. Our first ship had made 
two voyages to the West Indies. The 
white press had flashed the news 
everywhere. I, a young negro, had 
become famous. The Association 
gained millions of followers all over 
the world. An International conven. 
tion of all the negro peoples of the 
world was called. Over 25,000 per- 
sons packed the Madison Square Gar- 
den on Aug. 1 to hear me speak. 


Such fame among negroes wag too 
much for other race leaders and poli- 
ticians to tolerate. My downfall was 
planned. They scattered their spies 
among the employes of the Black 
Star Line and the Association. Our 
office records were stolen. Employes 
started to be dishonest. The ships’ 
officers started to pile up thousands 
of dollars of debts against the com- 
pany without authority. Our ships 
were damaged at sea, and there was 
a general riot of wreck and ruin. 


While I was on a business trip, a 
sum of $25,000 was paid by one 
of the officers of the corporation to 
a man to purchase a ship, but the 
ship was never obtained and the 
money never returned. The com- 
pany was defrauded of a further sum 
of $11,000. This resulted in my be- 
ing indicted for using the United 
States mails to defraud. I was sen- 
tenced to five years in a Federal peni- 
tentiary. I know I was not given a 
square deal, because my indictment 
was the result of a ‘“‘frame-up.” I 
had to conduct my own case in court. 
I wanted a colored attorney to han- 
dle my case, but there was none I 
could trust. I had millions of friends, 
and a large number of enemies. The 
thousands of anonymous and other 
hostile letters written to editors of 
the white papers by negro rivals to 
prejudice me in the eyes of public 
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opinion are sufficient evidence of the 
wicked and vicious opposition I have 
had to meet from among my own 
people. 


The temporary ruin of the Black 
Star Line has in no way affected the 
larger work of the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association, which now 
has 900 branches. Being black, I 
have committed an unpardonable of- 
fense against the very light colored 
negroes by making myself famous as 
a negro leader of millions. In their 
view, no black man must rise among 
them, but I still forge ahead deter- 
mined to give to the world the truth 
about the new negro who is deter- 
mined to make for himself a place 
in the affairs of men. We are work- 
ing for the peace of the world which 
we believe can only come about when 
all races are given their due. 

We believe that the black people 
have a country of their own where 
they should be given the fullest op- 
portunity to develop politically, so- 
cially and industrially. The black 
people should not be encouraged to 
remain in white people’s countries 
and expect to be Governors, Mayors, 
Congressmen, Judges and industrial 
leaders. We believe that with the 
rising ambition of the negro, if a 
country is not provided for him in 
another 50 or 100 years, there will 
be a terrible clash. 


The negro has become his own 
greatest enemy. Booker Washington 
aptly described the race by stating 
that we were like crabs in a barrel, 
that none would allow the other to 
climb over. Yet, those of us with 
vision cannot desert the race, leaving 
it to suffer and die. We are fighting 
for the founding of a negro nation 
in Africa, so that there will be no 
clash between black and white and 
that each race will have a geparate 
existence without courting suspicion 
or eyeing each other with jealousy 


and rivalry within the borders of the 
same country. 
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The Hair-net Industry of North China 


Condensed from The National Geographic (Sept. '23) 





H. W. Robinson 


HE people of China are, and have 

been for centuries, primarily 

farmers. Their chief essentials 
of life—food, fuel, and clothing—are 
mostly of home production. But the 
old order is changing. Although the 
people of North China are less pro- 
gressive than their southern brothers, 
even among them modern industries 
are gradually springing up. Perhaps 
none of these infant industries has 
had a more phenomenal growth than 
that of making hairnets, which now 
gives employment to thousands who 
are providing these articles for mil- 
lions of women in America and 
Europe. 


Although the industry was intro- 
duced in China by the Germans only 
15 years ago, in 1920 more than 140, 
000.000 ‘hairnets were shipped to 
America from a single Chinese city, 
and the total annual exports of this 
product are valued at more than 
$10,000,000. The nets are made by 
hand and the workers receive about 
one cent each for making them. The 
average person can hardly make 19 
a day. Before the World War, Italy 
and Galicia shared with China the re- 
sponsibility for producing most of the 
hair used in hairnets, while their 
manufacture centered in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Galicia. and Bohemia. During 
the period of hostilities. however. the 
industry gradually drifted to China 
and hairnets are now practically an 
exclusive product of that country. 

There are three important factors 
that have made the hairnet industry 
almost exclusive to North China: 
first, a large supply of hair is found 
there; second, cheap labor is plentiful, 
and third, the industry requires no 
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machinery and can be carried on in 
the home. 

Where will you find more human 
hair than in North China? Before 
the rule of the Manchus, the Chinese 
men let their hair grow long and 
tied it in a knot on the top of the 
head. When the Manchus came, in 
the 17th century, they wore their 
hair in long braids down their backs, 
and as an indication of subjection 
forced the Chinese to adopt the cus- 
tom. Probably no other land has a 
more distinctive peculiarity than 
the Chinese pigtail, and, like so many 
other social customs, it persists long 
after the cause for which it stood. 
The revolution of 1911 tried to do 
away with it and ordered that all 
queues be cut off. But in North 
China the law forbidding the wearing 
of queues was not enforced. 


Perhaps one reason why queues 
have not disappeared more rapidly is 
because of the many barbers, who 
depend on combing queues and shav- 
ing heads for a living. Whatever 
hair they can comb out belongs to 
them and becomes a_ source of in- 
come; so, naturally, they are not in 
favor of a queueless country. In the 
cities there are barber shops, but in 
the rural districts barbers travel 
about from place to place and carry 
on their trade in the open streets. 
Both the itinerant and_ stationary 
barber spend their odd moments un- 
snarling their combings and arrang- 
ing the hair according to length. 

Chinese women do not patronize 
the barbers, but comb their own hair 
at home. Nothing is wasted, how- 
ever; the combings are saved, and 
sold or exchanged for small house- 
hold articles. In some places ven- 
ders travel from house to house, call- 
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ing out, “Needles, thread, and 
matches exchanged for hair comb- 
ings. 

This raw hair is sold very cheap- 
ly, but prepared hair costs as much as 
several dollars a pound, depending 
vn length and other qualities. <A 
pound of hair will make over 2,000 
nets, for a whole gross of hairnets 
weighs only about one ounce. The 
processes of bleaching and dyeing 
the hair are the most difficult parts 
of the hairnet industry. All the raw 
hair was formerly shipped from 
China to Europe or America, where 
it was bleached and dyed by experts, 
and then sent back to China for man- 
ufacture. But as the industry has de- 
veloped, the preparation of the hail 
has also been transferred in great 
part to China. 

Contrary to popular belief, nets 
are never made of split hair. Only 
whole hair is used, and sometimes 
double strands are utilized to make 
a stronger net. 


While the American farmer has 
difficulty in getting satisfactory help 
at $50 or $75 a month and. keep, 
John Chinaman is willing to dig in 
the fields for $3 a month, and to find 
his own keep. However, it is not 
men, but young girls, who make hair- 
nets, and of course a girl’s wage is 
much less than that of a man. Jn 
fact, there is very little in Nort 
China that a girl can do to earn 
money. Consequently, when a hair- 
net company enters a region anid 
calls for girls, candidates are numer- 
ous. 

A single net requires the tying of 
a thousand knots or more, but if a 
girl is clever she can make as hich 
as ten cents a day in United State 
money; and, as she can live on much 
less than that, she often not ent: 
supports herself, but helps other 
members of the family as well. 1 
it any wonder then, that fathers ani! 
mothers are glad to see the hairnet 
industry enter their villages? Their 
daughters, heretofore a burden, ar° 
now becoming the breadwinners of 
the family. 
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One might naturally ask, “Why are 
other industries not developed in 
North China, if there is such a sup- 
ply of cheap labor?” Part of the 
answer is that most industries re- 
quire considerable capital, expensive 
machinery, and large factories, and, 
with political conditions as they are 
in China today, capitalists are slow 
to take the risks. 

With the hairnet industry there is 
no such obstacle. The girls work in 
their own homes. The only tools 
needed are a small brass shuttle and 
a bamboo splint. On a nail driven 
into a table or chair the first loop of 
the net is fastened. The hair is 
wound into the shuttle, like thread 
into a bobbin, and as each new loop 
is tied it is slipped onto the bamboo 
splint like a stitch on a knitting nee- 
dle. Thus, with shuttle in one hand 
and bamboo splint in the other, the 
maker adds knot to knot and loop 
to loop until tne net is completed. 


Then the nets are tied into bunches 
of one gross each. For this a piece of 
board, into which nails have been 
driven, is provided, and the loops on 
the edge of the net are slipped over 
the nails until a pile of 144 nets is 
made. They are then tied with threac 
and are ready for the agent ‘when he 
comes to collect, pay for making, 
and to leave more hair. 


Home manufacture has its serious 
disadvantages as well as its merits. 
The rets are not as well made as in 
a factory, under supervision. Many 
of the nets bought by the exporting 
firms are imperfect and have to be 
gone over carefully, one by one, be- 
fore shipment. In some cases the 
nets are also fumigated in these 
workshops; but, since the hair has to 
pass through several strong chemical 
vaths in the process of preparation, 
some firms think this is not neces- 
sary. 
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Painting the Lily | 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (Aug. '23) 
{lexander Black 


for the face paint that would be 

the funniest, found that various 
colors could make the features look 
soiled or sick or fantastic, but that 
only one of the pigments could make 
them look completely funny. This 
was white. And of the features they 
fixed upon the nose as the most vul- 
nerable, the one most acutely sensi- 
tive to ridicule. Thus a white nose 
became a symbol of the ultimately 
eomic. 

If in the remote time of this dis- 
covery some prophet had said to the 
clowns: “The day will come when 
the women of the world will seize 
your symbol and convert it to the 
uses of beautification,’’ the clowns 
would have agreed, with a guffaw, 
that he was only a prophet. And 
yet— 

If in the same obscure era, some 
philosopher had asked, ‘‘Which visi- 
ble part of the body must, beyond 
all debate, be kept utterly clean?”’ 
the primitive pupil would have known 
enough to answer, ‘“‘The lips.’’ Ages 
later, after the invention of kissing 
and table manners, the answer would 
have been even more emphatic. And 
yet— 

When paradoxes happen, instead of 
enjoying them, most people seem to 
feel obligated to find a meaning for 
them. Thus we are told that the 
Great War liberated the lip-stick. 
You can take anything that happens 
and find that something else was 
happening at the same time. When 
Jonas Hanway carried the first um- 
brella seen in London, his radicalism 
was probably explained by the Seven 
Years’ War. When umbrellas broke 
cut in Persia centuries earlier, there 
Was probably a similar reason. 

Admitting that all appearances 


Pror the ta clowns, looking about 
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have meanings, it is important, sure- 
ly, to read them rightly. It is par- 
ticularly important, in the interest 
of general happiness, to keep away 
from the reading of signs exhibited 
by women. Peevishness glares at the 
modern woman, and sees civilization 
dying again. It refuses to be com- 
forted by proof of civilization’s amaz- 
ing gift for wiggling through, or by 
the tact that women have not always 
gone to the bad when they were 
accused of doing so. Eyes looking 
to women for a first and last warn- 
ing of an impending doom have ever 
been sure that doom signaled. De- 
ducing from dress has vast precedent. 
A whole company of scarlet lips, ac- 
companied by a ghostly collection o1 
white noses and shreds of negligible 
clothes can, indeed, be fearfully dis. 


tressing to one who doesn’t quite 
catch the joke. 
It is to be remarked that male 


dressmakers know, what so few seem 
to suspect, that the essence of fashion 
is mere change. It found the irre- 
ducible minimum in skirts—the irate 
biologist snapped something about 
reversion to the savage loin-cloth— 
and just now, while hurrying the 
hems on a return journey to street 
pavements, is sending down tentacles 
at both sides to trail prophetically. 
Hygienists who cried out, “‘Thank 
God! no more slime-gathering 
skirts!” may have spoken too soon. 
Apparently, too, the total of clothes 
above the waist-line has been re- 
duced as close to the vanishing-point 
as is feasible. It cannot be greatly 
in the interest of dressmaking to 
have the reduction go much further. 
One is reminded of the description of 
the garments of King Shrovetide by 
that rascal Rabelais: ‘‘nothing be- 
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fore, nothing behind, and sleeves of 
the same.”’ 

If there were not considerations 
of climate, we could not be sure how 
far whimsicality might venture. Be- 
cause decorative fashion is by no 
means confined to raiment, there 
would be a kind of logic in regard- 
ing clothing as_ incidental. The 
women of Tonga are permitted to 
leave off clothes if they are tattooed. 
A Carib woman may go without her 
clothes, but not without her paint. 
Of late our fashionable women have 
frequently seemed on the verge of 
giving recognition to an identical 
principle. 


Complexion has been standardized. 
It no longer needs to be earned. And 
in buying it there is no really em- 
barrassing range of choice. Its ele- 
ments are as portable as the elements 
of any other first-aid kit. Adjusting 
a complexion has a dressing-room 
origin, but it can be completed or 
edited anywhere. While the man 
pays the waiter, the woman revises 
and accentuates, then scrupulously 
reviews with the aid of her vanity- 
case mirror, every phase of the ef- 
fect; and having corrected the rav- 
ages inflicted by the meal and the 
napkin, completes the ritual with a 
lip-stick. 

Especially is a shiny nose resented. 
“If I can see my nose,” said one 
charming woman, “I can’t see any- 
thing else.” Powdering the nose 
having become the final preparatory 
action at the brink of any imaginable 
experience, is to be regarded as int 
dulgently as any other of our intrin- 
sically meaningless, but useful, auto- 
matisms. I recall the consternation 
of a brilliant woman who had reason 
to believe that she might be called 
upon to speak at a critical gathering. 
The final gesture was imperative, 
and she had mislaid her hand-bag. 
A woman seated beside her came to 
the rescue. ‘‘There!” cried the res- 
cued one after a flip with the cham. 
ois, “now I can face the world!” 

Having a decorated skin as well 
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as decorative clothes imposes enor- 
mous labor and an unremitting vig- 
ilance. Wherever fashionable or 
would-be fashionable feminity is 
assembled, the sheer work of safe- 
guarding the effects becomes appar- 
ent. Among girls in a business of- 
fice a high percentage of the gestures 
must be assigned to conscious or 
automatic amendments or verifica- 
tions. Bobbed hair, theoretically an 
emancipation from the slavery of 
coils, has added new and exacting cares. 
Generally it seems to imply unflagging 
attention. The typist, after fifty words, 
tosses or fingers her head, After an- 
other fifty words she’ investigates the 
back of her neck. At a paragraph she is 
free to get out the mirror. The presence 
of others merely accentuates the impulse. 
Leing stared at sends a girl’s hand in- 
stinctively to face or hair, or to the ad- 
justment of garments once obscure, but 
now distressingly familiar, 


The habit of preening in public like 
the birds is fixed and unabashed. In all 
the other arts to betray effort is to be- 
little the impression. Art is told to con- 
ceal itself. The artist in face paint, cer- 
tain spectacular bobbed girls haloed like 
Garnum’s Circassian beauty, and a atill 
larger group covered to some. extent 
with imperfectly synchronized garments, 
all overlook the rule. 


The foolish things [| have said may 
serve to suggest that the painting of the 
lily, as a spectacle, receives altogether 
too much attention. Spectators can make 
needless noises. They should not be per- 
mitted to dwell so much on the fall of 
Rome. They should be reminded that 
there are other flowers in the garden 
The typical remark that “all women 
smoke nowadays” belongs in the cate- 
gory with the July or August idiocy that 
“everybody is out of town.” Impres- 
sions gathered in White Ways may be 
vivid and picturesque, but they are im- 
perfectly serviceable in fixing a date for 
the collapse of civilization. The instinct 
to give the world a mild jolt is not in 
itself a depravity. How the shocked may 
perform becomes an important part of 
the comedy. As usual, women continue 
to appear in the center of the stage, as 
well as on the margins. But when she 
is at her best she knows that a certain 
amount of human advertising is a_ bio- 
logical necessity, that nature seems to 
have expected the disproportion, and 
that if the day ever comes when women 
lose the spotlight of an exaggerated at- 
tention, we shall have real reason to be 
nervous about the fate of the race. 
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The following comments appear in the magazines from which the articles 
were selected. 


ROBERT WATSON WINSTON (p. 391) is a leading lawyer of North Caro- 
lina, and a former Judge of the Superior Court of that State. Mr. Winston says of 
himself: “For more than two centuries my people have lived in the South. My 
father was a Whig, a thorough-going Union man, and opposed to secession. In 
1861, when one year of age, I became the owner by will of three-fourths interest 
in five negro slaves. I sucked the breast of a negro woman, listened to the won- 
derful tales of my father’s slaves, rode ‘horse’ on their backs, swam and fished 
with them. The negro, I think, is my friend; I know I am his. Thus I ought to 
be impartial.” 


DR, IRVING FISHER (p. 395) is one of the leading authorities of our day in 
economics, and recognized for his practical knowledge of world economic condi- 
tions. He is professor of political economy at Yale University. 


LOTHROP STODDARD (p. 401) is the author of ‘“‘The Revolt Against Civiliza- 
tion,” “The Rising Tide of Color,” and “The New World of Islam,’’—which have 
enjoyed unusual success. 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS (p. 403) of Yale University, our most popular lec- 
turer and literary critic, proves himself a daring and courageous man when he 
attempts to determine the fifteen finest novels. 


CHARLES PIERCE BURTON (p. 407) is editor of ‘‘The Earth Mover,”’ a tech- 
nical periodical which has to do with excavating and allied industries, but he is 
best known as the author of the ‘“‘Bob’s Hill’ stories for boys, which have a place 
in practically every important juvenile library in the country. 


; BRUCE BARTON (p. 409), a former classmate of Calvin Coolidge at Amherst, 
is president of an advertising company in New York. 


DR. FREDERICK GRANT BANTING (p. 415), the discoverer of insulin, has 
been granted an annuity of $7,500 a year for life by the Canadian Government. 
Ontario Province has appropriated $10,000 a year to found a department of re- 
search at Toronto University, $6,000 to go to Doctor Banting as its head. Today 
the eyes of the scientific world are turned toward Canada, eager to glimpse the 
new activities of the young physician who has become a world figure at an age 
at which most professional men are struggling for a foothold. 


DR. EUGENE LYMAN FISK (p. 417) is Medical Director of the Life Exten- 
sion Institute. 


GERRIT A. BENEKER (p. 419), artist and illustrator, of Provincetown, Mass.. 
visited several machine shops and factories, and painted portraits of the workers 
just as he found them. His unusual success lay in his ability to convince the men, 
by his art, that they were important as individuals and as essential parts of an 
organization standing for progress and achievement in which they might share. 


DALLAS LORE SHARP (p. 425) has been a professor of English at Boston 
University for nearly a quarter of a century, but in all that time he has lived 
in the hill part of Hingham amid the woods and wild life of his farm. 


Every little while some well-intentioned alarmist tells us that our fuel re- 
sources are within 20 or 30 years of exhaustion. He then draws a lurid picture 
of cold homes and stilled wheels that will come unless we take immediate strenu- 
ous measures to utilize other large supplies of energy. Now this is mostly non- 
sense. Without repeating statistics already published at length, LEO G. HALL 
(p. 427) calls attention to some general considerations showing that we will never 
exhaust our available supplies of coal or even suffer from a serious fuel famine. 


FABIAN FRANKLIN is contributing editor of The Independent. 


A. MAUDE ROYDEN (p. 433) is assistant preacher at the City Temple, London. 
Long active in the suffrage movement in England, and the author of that widely 
discussed book, ‘“‘Sex and Common Sense,”” she has the reputation of being the 
most eloquent woman preacher of today. 


The late VISCOUNT BRYCE (p. 437) was, perhaps, better known as a states- 
man than as a traveler to the many millions who in this country think of him as 
the best known Englishman. His paper consists of extracts from a chapter of 
his posthumous work ‘“‘Memories of Travel,’’ published by The Macmillan Company. 

















I do not know of any magazine that 1 consider as valuable as 
the Digest, and I want to assure you that I am about as ardent a 
booster for your paper as you have anywhere. I am sure that it 
is the best paying investment one can make. 

You have given us “Professionals” what we have been looking 
for for years: a magazine that gives in concise form all that is 
worth reading of the leading articles appearing in different maga- 
zines. I, too, have had opportunity to compare the original arti- 
cles with your digest of them, and am frank to confess that you 
are performing miracles in giving us in useable form all that is 
worth while in the different articles. Of course, none of us agrees 
with all that appears in your magazine or any other magazine, 
but that does not lessen its value in the least. I can but say: 
Thank God for the Digest.—C. Fred Lehr, 3505 East 107th Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

The Digest is a wonderful little pamphlet of interesting matter 
gathered from a wide field of current literature. It is well edited. 
Condensed so as to lose nothing. A great time saver to busy 
people. You are rendering a splendid service in this busy age. 
Thank you.—W. R. MacKay, 704 Crawford St., Toronto, Can. 

It has been my misfortune to lose the two last numbers of the 
Digest, and as J] am leathe to give up one link in the chain of in- 
teresting and instructive reading they represent, I would be grate- 
ful if I could purchase others to take their place. Your little 
magazine so fully meets the needs of the busy person that its ar- 

- rival each month is an eagerly anticipated event.—Miriam J, Cox, 
Woodsville, N. H. 

The Digest is a veritable treasure, saving me both time and 
money. It does all that it claims to do in bringing me the pith 
of the best literary thought of the day. I feel sure that if more 
people were acquainted with its merits, your subscription list 
would be greatly increased in a short time. I wish you every suc- 
cess in the real Service you are rendering busy people.-—Edmund 
L. Gettier, Jr., Hancock, Md. 

Please do not overlook sending my August number for I could 
get very fussy about the omission of a single copy of a magazine 
I enjoy as well as I do the Digest.—J. Paul Phillips, Gillette, Wyo. 

I consider myself extremely unfortunate in not having seen a 
copy of your most valuable paper until this past month. Surely 
you did not treat me right in this matter. I enclose my check for 
$3.00 as payment of one year’s subscription, and will you, as a 
personal! favor, let my subscription start with the first of this year, 
as I am exceedingly anxious to obtain the previous copies. If 
this is impossible, let my subscription begin as far back as you 
can for 1 MUST have some of the back numbers.—Dr. H. August 
Hunderup, 405 Tilford Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Allow me to state that you are rendering invaluable service by 
the publication of the Reader’s Digest. 1 know of nothing which 
brings one into touch with what men are thinking at so low a cost 
in time and money. Already I find it indispensable.—J. R. Johns, 
338 Alexander Ave., Manitoba, Can. 

Nothing that I read is more suggestive than the Digest. You 
have hit upon a great idea.—Hector C. Leland, 123 Eighth Ave. 
Forest Park, III. 
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